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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Barons’ War, including the Battles of Lewes 
and Evesham. By W. H. Blaauw, Esq. M.A. 
4to. London, Nichols and Son. 

Mr. Biaauw has chosen for the subject of an 

historical essay one of the most important pe- 

riods of English history —the events which 
brought into existence the House of Commons, 
and fixed the constitutional principles of Eng- 
lish freedom. The noble struggles of our ba- 
ronial forefathers in defence of the liberties of 
the subject, in the thirteenth century, ought 
ever to have a thrilling interest for us, their 
descendants, who are now in full enjoyment 
of the results of their valour. Our author 
appears to us to have compiled a merito- 
rious book, which gives a fair view of the 
causes of the contest, and of the personal cha- 
racters of the combatants, and he has collected 
together much information on the manners 

and events of the reign of Henry III. Im- 

portant additions to the contemporary mate- 

rials for the history of the barons’ wars have 
been given to the world in two publications of 
the Camden Society, the Political Songs by Mr. 

Wright, and the Chronicle of Rishanger by Mr. 

Halliwell. 

In’ the introductory chapter, Mr. Blaauw 
gives us a sketch of previous events, as well 
as of the weak and dishonest character of 
Henry I1I., and of the overbearing and rapa- 
cious conduct of his troops of foreign favourites. 
The latter were introduced into every place of 
trust and influence, made governors of towns 
and castles, and even intruded into the church. 
The following extract affords no bad specimen 
of a feudal prelate : ; 

“ His brother Boniface exercised a similar 
influence over the king, and, in 1241, to the 
great scandal of the church, this stranger was, 
by dint of royal compulsion, chosen Archbishop 
of Canterbury; although so reluctant was the 
chapter to elect him, that many of its members 
abandoned their stalls in disgust, and became 
Carthusian monks. His person was tall and 
elegant; but his youth, ignorance, and over- 
bearing manners, made him incompetent for 
such a dignity; and the offence was the more 
striking from his contrast with the sainted Ed- 
mund, whom he succeeded, and who had re- 
tired to a foreign monastery, where he died, 
hopeless of reforming the church. Boniface 
was enthroned with great pomp in 1249, in 
presence of the royal family; and afterwards 
freely mingled in the intrigues and wars of the 
continent, together with his brother Philip, 
Archbishop of Lyon, neglecting his see, and 
draining off its revenues for thirteen years. 
The well-known anecdote of his visitation at 
the convent of St. Bartholomew may illustrate 


English traitors ;’ while the example was natu- 
rally followed by the attendants, who attacked 
the canons in the same manner. It is even 
said that in this disgraceful affair the prelate’s 
robes, becoming discomposed, betrayed armour 
beneath. The beaten party presented them- 
selves in their bruised and bleeding state to 
the Bishop of London, who at once forwarded 
them to the king; but at the palace-door they 
waited in vain for an audience, and were obliged, 
without any redress, to betake themselves, with 
prayers for vengeance, to their patron saint, 
who having, according to the legend, been 
flayed alive, must be considered a good judge 
in matters of torture. The good citizens of 
London losing all patience at such a scene, 
rang the tocsin, and fairly hunted the archbi- 
shop back to Lambeth.’’ 

It is a singular anomaly in history, that the 
great national leader against these overbearing 
intruders should have been a foreigner him- 
self, Simon de Montfort, who had quitted his 
French estates to become Earl of Leicester in 
England, and who had married King Henry's 
niece. Son of the fierce and bigoted crusader 
against the Albigenses, he appears to have dif- 
fered from his father in his generosity and li- 
berality of sentiments, although he resembled 
him in personal courage and warlike energy, 
and excelled him in political talents, Alter- 
nately in favour and disgrace at court, accord- 
ing to the caprices of the English monarch, 
resentment for personal injuries and royal in- 
gratitude had, perhaps, some share in his oppo- 
sition to the court measures. But the appro- 
bation of the greatest and best men of the day, 
such as bishop Grosteste, and the constant love 
shewn towards him by the whole English peo- 
ple, both during his life and long after his 
death, combined with the wisdom and modera- 
tion of his conduct in all circumstances, leave 
us no reason to doubt the general goodness of 
his motives. His influence rendered him an 
object of fear to the king; and the following 
anecdote is related of him after the Oxford 
statutes had placed the government under the 
surveillance of the barons :— 

“Going down the Thames one day, the king 
was overtaken by so violent a thunderstorm, of 
which he had a great dread, that he was put on 
shore at the Bishop of Durham’s palace, which 
was opposite. De Montfort, who was residing 
there, came out to meet him, with all due re- 
spect, observing, ‘ What do you fear now, sire ? 
the tempest has passed.’ The king, however, 
who continued to evince alarm, openly con- 
fessed, ‘ I do indeed dread thunder and light- 
ning much, but, by the head of God, I tremble 
before you more than for all the thunder in 
heaven.’ It was in vain that the earl calmly 
pointed out to him ‘ how unjust and incredible 





somewhat precocious notions of constitutional 
liberty which prevailed at the early period :— 
“‘ It urged ‘ that the barons intended no pre- 
judice to the royal honour, but that they felt as 
much bound by duty to come forward and re- 
form the state, as if the kingdom had been 
attacked by an enemy; for if the king’s real 
enemies, the wretched false flatterers around 
him, strove to pervert the prerogatives of the 
crown to their own pomps, trampling on the 
native nobles, while contemptible aliens were 
advanced to high places, did not this amount 
to an attack by enemies? and if the king, se- 
duced by them or by his own evil will, should 
do wrong, was it not the duty of the barons to 
reform it? Nor could the analogy of God, be- 
ing a single and supreme governor, at all war- 
rant a weak, fallible king to claim uncontrolled 
power. The king might, indeed, urge that he 
should have the power of selecting whom he 
pleased to assist his own weakness; such free- 
dom would not, however, be interfered with by 
restrictions on his doing wrong, to which child- 
ren and even angels submit. Let him be free, 
then, to do all that is good; but let him not 
dare to do ill; such is God’s charter. He him- 
self was but the servant of heaven, and could 
claim no allegiance from others unless he owned 
his to God; let him feel that the people belong 
to God, not to himself; he who may be set over 
a people for a time is soon laid low under his 
marble tomb, while Gud’s power remains for 
ever. Ifa prince, instead of loving his people, 
should despise and strip them, it would be diffi- 
cult not to despise and resist in return; for 
freemen cannot be expected to submit to such 
treatment. As a king, therefore, depending 
on his own judgment, may readily err, it is 
very fit that the commons of the realm should 
be consulted, to whom the laws and customs 
are best known, and who can best express pub- 
lic opinion. Men should be chosen as coun- 
sellors to the king, who have both the will, 
knowledge, and courage to be useful; who 
would feel themselves hurt when the kingdom 
suffered, and would rejoice when the nation 
was glad.. If the king cannot choose such men, 
others must; for as the safety or ruin of all 
must depend on the guidance of the vessel of 
state, the choice of a competent pilot concerns 
all. To permit fools in their ignorance to go- 
vern cannot be called true liberty, which should 
ever be bounded by the limits of the law, be- 
yond which all is error; for the law is /para- 
mount even to the king’s dignity,—it is the 
light without which he who guides others 
must go astray.’ After the lapse of six cen- 
turies little could be well added to the force 
and clearness of this argument, which singu- 
larly tallies with the souridest constitutional doc- 
trine of the present day; and it may serve as 


his views of episcopal duty, though somewhat 
startling to modern clergy, accustomed to the 
serene tranquillity of such an occasion. Though 
he was met with every mark of respect, and 
led in procession with ringing of bells to the 
choir, yet his authority being there questioned, 
the archbishop so far forgot himself as to ae- 
sault the aged sub-prior with his fist, beating 
his breast and grey head, and crying out with 
horrid oaths, ‘ This, this is the way to attack 


it would seem that he should fear one who had | an auswer to the reproach of a modern historian 
ever been a true friend to him, his family, and | (Hume) upon the revolution etfected by the Ox- 
the kingdom, when he ought rather to fear his | ford statutes, ‘ that ‘its tendency was to a very 
enemies and deceivers.’ Such hatred of those | narrow aristocracy, the end of which would be 
who now held sway, thus overpowering even | anarchy or tyranny.’ By the general concur- 
his hypocrisy, was not likely to conciliate them.” | rence of evidence it is manifest that the people 

The following abstract of a declaration of | of England judged the reasons sufficient at the 
the principles of this baronial party, the ori-|time to justify the innovation on the usual 
ginal of which was published in Mr. Wright’s | forms of their government;-and he only who 
Political Songs, gives a singular picture of the is ready in the present day to avow his passive 
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obedience under similar provocation, may pre- 
sume to reverse their judgment.” 

On this occasion, as on all others during 
the middle ages, the arch-enemy of English 
liberty was the Pope. It must not be for- 
gotten that the pope excommunicated the ba- 
rons who had wrung the Magna Charta from 
King John. The following is the papal bull 
by which the king was absolved from the 
oaths which he had taken to observe the sta- 
tutes of Oxford; and we must not omit to 
point out the remarkable clause by which his 
holiness took care to secure all advantages 
which might have accrued to the church by the 
success of the barons, while he was depriving 
the people of their liberties :— 

“ At length there came to him the expected 
relief to his scrupulous conscience, derivable 
from a papal absolution, procured by bribes; 
and it may be as well to reproduce to public 
scorn a state-paper avowedly sanctioning per- 
jury, with some selfish reservations, ‘ Alex- 
ander, bishop and servant of the servants of 
God, to our dearest son in Christ, the illustri- 
ous king of England, health and apostolical 
blessing. It has come to our knowledge that 
you heretofore, induced apparently by a certain 
pressure of the nobles and people of your realm, 
have bound yourself by your personal oath to 
observe certain statutes, ordinances, and regu- 
lations, which they, under the pretext of re- 
forming the state of your kingdom, are said to 
have made in your name, and to have confirmed 
by oaths, to the diminution of your power and 
to the detriment of your royal freedom. We, 
therefore, being willing to provide for your 
dignity in this matter, with our apostolical 
authority in the plenitude of our power, from 
this time forwards entirely absolve you from 
your oath. If, however, there should be con- 
tained in those statuies and ordinances any 
thing concerning the favour and advantage of 
prelates, churches, and ecclesiastical persons, 
we do not intend to make such void, or in any 
way relax the said oath in that respect. Let 
no sort of person, therefore, infringe this char- 
ter of our absolution, or oppose it by rash en- 
deavour; if, however, any one should presume 
to attempt it, let him know that he will incur 
the wrath of Almighty God, and of the blessed 
apostles Peter and Paul. Given at the Lateran, 
April 13,1261.’ A similar brief was addressed 
to the queen, the prelates, nobles, and others, 
who had taken the oath, which the pope now 
annulled with the convenient explanation, ‘ that 
the sanctity of an oath, by which faith and truth 
should be confirmed, ought not to be made the 
strengthening bond of wickedness and perfidy.’ 
It has been justly remarked, that this doctrine 
of absolution would in civil wars always neces- 
sitate the extermination of one party by the 
other; for nothing less would ensure the ob- 
servance of any terms of peace.” 

The events of the war which followed, and 
especially the battle of Lewes, form the sub- 
ject of a circumstantial and interesting narra- 
tive. Living near the scene of the great con- 
test just alluded to, Mr, Blaauw has the advan- 
tage of being intimately acquainted with all its 
localities. After this most decisive victory, 
which left the king a helpless captive in the 
hands of his subjects, the conditions imposed 
upon him by the barons are a proof of the mo- 
deration of their conduct. They were seven, 
commonly known by the title of the Mise of 
Lewes. 

“1. Referring the disputed points to the 
Archbishop of Rouen, the Bishop of London, 
Peter le Chamberleyn, Hugh le Despenser, the 
justiciary, and the papal legate, who were to 





settle every thing éxcept'the release of the 
hostages; the 2d required the concurrence of 
three of the above; 3. That they should swear 
to choose only Englishmen for counsellors; 4. 
That the king was to be guided by them, and 
that Magna Charta and the Charter of the 
Forests should be observed; that the king 
should be moderate in his expenses and grants 
until his old debts were paid off, and he was 
enabled to live on his own means, without op- 
pression to merchants or the poor; 5. That the 
award should be duly secured, and that then 
the royal hostages should be released on giving 
pledges not only not again to excite discord in 
the kingdom, but to repress it in others; 6. 
That the Earls of Leicester and Gloucester 
should have ample security, as well as their 
adherents, not to suffer any damage on account 
of past deeds; 7, That the terms of the agree- 
ment should be debated in England, and settled 
finally by the next Easter at latest.” 

As we have already stated, we consider this 
book, on the whole, to be creditable to its author. 
We might point out a few mistakes in detail in 
some of the subjects dragged in by way of il- 
lustration, as in the very erroneous account of 
literary men of the age, at p, 67, where one 
writer, Wace, is made to live nearly a hun- 
dred years too late, We must also detract a 
little from our praise on the ground of the ex- 
treme inaccuracy of the printing, There is 
scarcely a line of the extracts in Latin or French 
printed in the notes which is not disfigured by 
some egregious blunders. Perhaps much of 


this is to be laid to the charge of the printer, 
but the discredit must fall upon the author, 
who is answerable for the careful correcting of 
his proof-sheets. 





A Tour in Ireland ; with Meditations and Reflec- 
tions. By James Johnson, M.D,, Physician 
to the late King, &c. &c. Svo, pp. 369. 
London, S. Highley. 

Dr. Jounson has recorded his Irish tour in an 
exceedingly Irish fashion; and a more desul- 
tory or more variegated motley yarn has seldom 
passed from the fingers of a grave physician. 
Like the bath, it is refreshing for a dip, or start- 
ling from a shower; and though one would not 
continue in the water for ever, you may take a 
good long swim in it without being fatigued. 
A bare enumeration of its topics would fill half 
a Gazette ; and as for any selection of examples 
affording an idea of the rest, it would be as 
ridiculous to hope it as to expect that a bundle 
of twigs would typify an entire forest of every 
kind of plant, shrub, and tree. The best chance 
is, perhaps, to try the sortes Johnsonian@ ; so 
here goes; open, Sesame! 

* Potatoes with the bones in.—We are told 
that ‘ there is reason in roasting eggs’—and 
there ought to be the same in roasting and 
boiling potatoes. But there will, probably, be 
few of my readers who can readily assign a 
reason why the all but universal custom among 
the poor of Ireland is to only half-boil their 
potatoes, leaving the centre so hard that. it is 
called the bone of the potato! Considering 
that this root constitutes nearly the whole of 
the labouring man’s food, it seems extraor- 
dinary that it should not be properly cooked, 
especially as the want of fuel is hardly ever 
felt in this land of bogs. It is my habit, when- 
ever any unusual phenomenon presents itself 
to my observation, to endeavour to unravel the 
mystery myself before making inquiry of others. 
In the present case I stumbled on the true 
solution of the problem, and found it amply 
confirmed afterwards. There is scarcely a more 
indigestible substance taken into the human 





stomach than a half-boiled potato; and to a 
moderately dyspeptic Englishman, snch diet 
would be little Jess than poison. It is this very 
quality of indigestibility that recommends the 
parboiled potato to the poor Irishman! Rarely, 
indeed, have the labouring classes more than 
two meals of these in the twenty-four hours; 
and if they were well boiled, the pangs of hun- 
ger would be insufferable during a considerable 
portion of the day and night. Custom,‘ fortu- 
nately, is a second nature; and custom has so 
reconciled the poor Irishman’s stomach to this 
wretched food, that even the children complain 
if they find no ‘ bone in the potato.’ The sim- 
plicity of their diet, their exposure to the open 
air, their patient resignation to their fate, and 
many other causes, render them little suscept- 
ible to the miseries of dyspepsy, while the bones 
of the potatoes protract the period of digestion 
till sleep renders them unconscious of the gnaw- 
ings of hunger! As a feather will often shew 
the direction of the wind better than a well- 
poised weathercock, so this simple fact demon- 
strates more forcibly the poverty of the Irish 
peasantry than a philosophical dissertation on 
the subject. I may here remark that, although 
the children of the cottiers look chubby, and 
the people healthy on a potato diet, yet, when 
the Irish labourers come over to this country, 
and are employed in hard work, as navigators, 
&c., they are found unequal to the task, till 
they are fed for some days on bacon, bread, 
and potatoes. They are like horses taken from 
grass, and incapable of hard labour till fed for 
a time on hay and corn.” 

The late, or rather still present, Irish trials 
are allegorically treated; and much as has 
been read of them, the following portion of 
the new version may amuse, as a specimen of 
the doctor’s vein: 

‘* Meantime Moses preached to the Israelites 
with such force and eloquence that tribe after 
tribe joined him in the cry of Exodus! Exodus! 
till his disciples far outnumbered the original 
tribes of Israel when they escaped from the 
iron yoke of Pharaoh! The ancient followers 
of Moses were a stiff-necked, turbulent, dis- 
contented, rebellious crew, as compared with 
those of the modern lawgiver. If the latter 
held up his finger, the countless multitudes 
from Dan to Beersheba were as still and mute 
as the Dead Sea; or, on the other hand, with 
one universal acclamation, they made the vault 
of heaven ring with their solemn vows of un- 
limited obedience and devotion! Perhaps so 
vivid, and, at the same time, so extended an 
enthusiasm was never before witnessed on the 
surface of this globe. It was not a political 
epidemic, like those which have often spread 
rapidly over communities. It was a delirium 
—a monomaniacal dream of an early mille- 
nium, more extravagant than ever entered the 
imagination of a Tertullian or a Lactantius,”— 
“ It being now manifest that the hallucination 
had spread throughout nearly the whole of the 
people, and that the homeopathic treatment 
prescribed by one of the court physicians had 
proved totally useless, the elder or allopathic 
doctor was called in and consulted. He stated 
that, having watched the whole proceedings of 
Moses and his brethren, he had no doubt in 
his mind that they were all insane. But he 
thought that if the ringleader, the high priest, 
certain of the scribes, and a few of the elders, 
were rendered incapable of mismanaging their 
affairs by means of a statute of lunacy, their 
followers would probably return to their senses. 
Nothing short of this, together with the strait- 
waistcoat, and close confinement on bread and 
water, would be of the slightest efficacy. This 
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advice was followed by the court, and Moses, 
together with the high priest, the scribes, and 
chief leaders, were cited to appear before a 
jury, who were to test their sanity, and decide 
whether or not they ought to be permitted to 
be abroad and at liberty. Great was the asto- 
nishment of Moses and the tribes at this sudden 
and unexpected change from homeopathy to 
allopathy in their treatment. Peace and obe- 
dience to the laws, however, were proclaimed 
by the leaders, and the agitation of the masses 
apparently ceased, like the subsidence of the 
ocean waves by the effusion of oil over their 
surface! Strenuous exertions were made by 
Moses and his associates to evade or protract 
this jury-test, as though they entertained some 
apprehensions that their words and actions, in 
the height of their career, would not wear the 
appearance of perfect sanity during a calm in- 
quiry. Their anger, perhaps grief, was greatly 
increased when they saw that all of their own 
tribe who happened to be on the list of the 
panel were struck off by the court, thus di- 
minishing the chance of the verdict being in 
favour of their soundness of mind! At length 
twelve men of the new faith were impanelled, 
and sworn to decide the fate, or at least the 
freedom, of Moses and his brethren. The trial 
was long indecisive, the accused having called 
to their assistance several of the most eloquent 
orators in the land to advocate their cause, and 
prove to the world that they were as compos 
mentis as the judges on the bench, or the jury 
in the box. One of these orators electrified 
the whole court by his bursts of impassioned 
eloquence, and so carried with him the asto- 
nished and delighted audience, that had the 
jury been put on their decision at the close of 
his appeal, there can be little doubt that the 
verdict would have been in favour of the Ier- 
nians, In the course of this solemn inves- 
tigation, one of the most remarkable scenes took 
place that have ever presented themselves at 
any tribunal of the kind, since laws were first 
established for the regulation of human con- 
duct. The Chief Persecutor—the representa- 
tive of the crown—not content with challenging 
and annihilating eleven of the unfortunate Is- 
raelites, or Iernians, was determined to com- 
plete the round dozen, and ‘en plein cour,’ 
challenged one of the defendants’ advocates to 
single combat, vi et armis!! The duel was 
actually fought with air-guns, goose-quills, and 
paper bullets. The hostile rencontre was fierce, 
brief, but bloodless. The combatants shook the 
powder out of their wigs, puffed it each into the 
other's face, and squirted a black fluid, resem- 
bling ink, but which proved to be a peculiar and 
acrimonious secretion, called atra bilis, over the 
wig and gown of his antagonist! No bones 
were broken, and the hides and skulls of the 
duellists were too hard to be penetrated by 
paper pellets. During this milito-legal fracas, 
the three dii minorum gentium—Minos, /Eachus, 
and Rhadamanthus—seemed gteatly puzzled— 
perhaps amused—at the novelty, as well as the 
originality of the interlude; but, at length, 
each in his turn 

‘Shook his ambrosial curls, and gave the nod, 

The stamp of fate, and sanction of the god!’ 
This short appeal to ‘ physical force’ — this 
‘ ullima ratio regum’ over—the combatants re- 
turned to the wordy war of forensic agitation, 
as naturally as ducklings take to the pond 
after breaking their shells! After various 
effusions of oratorical eloquence, that would 
have cast those of Demosthenes and Tully into 
the shade, Moses himself arose, and made a 
most powerful appeal to the twelve assessors, 
or rather judges, in the box. He told them 





that he was considered as monomaniacal be- 
cause he had entered into a ‘ conspiracy’ to 
overturn the court of chancery—the crown— 
and even the monarchy! He asked them, could 
that be a ‘ conspiracy,’ which was publicly pro- 
claimed, in open day, on hills and mountains, 
on plains and valleys—in crowded halls—and 
in squares, streets, and on house-tops, where 
the agents, spies, and informers of the court 
were invited to attend, and provided with 
seats?” &c. &c. 

* Verdict.—We find that Moses, commonly 
called the ‘Second Daniel,’ labours under a 
malady termed ‘ Monomania Agitans’—a dan- 
gerous species of delusion :—that he has been 
in this state since the first of April last, and 
during that period incapable of managing his 
affairs—and, finally, that the same malady is as 
highly infectious as the plague itself, and is 
communicable by personal contact, by the 
breath, or even by the pen, ink, and paper, 
which he uses,” 

With one other sortes, which happens to il- 
lustrate Galway, we leave the facetious doctor 
to be consulted by his patients, who, we trust, 
will be, as, considering his treatment, they 
— to be, very numerous throughout the 
and, 

“ The Claddah.—Here we have a kind of In- 
dian caste, located in the vicinity of an Iberian 
colony—a community of some six thousand 
fishers—men, women, and children, all living 
by or on fish—marrying and intermarrying only 
among their own caste, and rarely, if ever, in- 
termixing with their neighbouring Iberians, 
except to sell their finny produce or purchase 
materials for catching more! There cannot be 
a doubt that this exclusion from society, and 
this ban against the infusion of strange and 
fresh blood from without, will one day so dete- 
riorate the race, that a monstrous hybrid pro- 
geny will appear in the Bay of Galway! The 
women will be metamorphosed into mermaids 
—their men into cod or ling—and the boys and 
girls into herrings and mackerel. I strongly ad- 
vise the sons of the Claddah to seek mates among 
the black-eyed maids of Iberia in the neigh- 
bouring city of Galway, before they become a 
‘ scaly breed,’ with fins and gills like the ten- 
ants of the deep! Passing the bridge over the 
noisy river that flows from Lough Corrib, I di- 
rected my steps to the Claddah, and explored 
every street and lane in that singular colony, 
The Claddah is certainly entitled to the epi- 
thets, ‘wild, fierce, and original.’ They have 
a king of their own, though | could ste nothing 
like a palace or a court. They are also go- 
verned by laws of their own making— sanc- 
tioned, of course, by their sovereign, While 
rambling through this great mass of wretched 
huts, and apparent community of beggars, my 
ears were saluted by music and merrymaking; 
and on approaching the spot, I found that a 
‘dignity ball’ was going on, to which I was 
politely invited by one of the masters of the 
ceremonies at the door. The ball-room was 
about eighteen or twenty feet square, without 
any seats or furniture; and the light was ad- 
mitted through the chimney, the door, and one 
window without glass. There might be fifty or 
sixty people in this place, all squatted on the 
ground, except the dancers. There was just 
light enough to discern dimly the features and 
costume of this motley assemblage; and so 
strange a group I never before beheld. The 
idea forcibly occurred to my mind that Or- 
pheus, in one of his freaks, and after taming 
lions and tigers, arresting the course of rivers, 
and causing forests and mountains to bow to 
his music, had pitched his tent and tuned his 





lyre in the Claddah, with the view of surpass~ 
ing all his former exploits by taming, human- 
ising, and teaching to 
‘ Gaily trip it as they go, 
On the light fantastic toe,’ 

the most strange and heterogeneous amalgama- 
tion of bipeds and quadrupeds—of men, mon- 
keys, and mermaids—of seals, dolphins, and 
dog-fish—of Goths, Huns, and Fins, that ever 
before danced to the magic notes of his lute! 
I understood that the queen and some of the 
princesses were performing at this dignity ball ; 
but that the king and prince royal were at 
market selling their fish, a grand haul of which 
they had taken the preceding day. On quitting 
the ball-room I again perambulated the whole 
of the Claddah, and entered into a great num- 
ber of their wigwams. I found that the inha- 
bitants were not so wretched and impoverished 
as the exteriors of their huts indicated. It is 
an advantage common to all fishing-towns and 
villages, that the women and children are fur- 
nished with more means of industry and em- 
ployment, connected with the avocations of the 
men, than in any other places. The conse- 
quences are, that the youngsters, of both sexes, 
can afford to marry younger, and are able to 
bring up a family easier, than the labourers or 
artisans of any other class. The Claddah offers 
no exception to this rule; on the contrary, every 
hut is swarming with women and children, all, 
except the infants, employed in some manner 
or other connected with the fishery. I cannot 
take leave of this singular community, without 
recommending it to the attention of the Libe- 
rator and the whole of the Repealers. It is the 
very beau ideal, the very model of a ‘ limited 
monarchy,’ with its ‘domestic legislature,’ its 
resident court, resident aristocracy, resident 
gentry, and, to crown all, its ‘ fixity of tenure!’ 
I do not believe that there has been a single 
ejectment there, except by the hand of death, 
in the memory of man. But the kingdom of 
Claddah possesses many negative as well as po- 
sitive advantages, There is here no ‘ driving’ 
for rent; for there are no cattle to drive—no 


seizures of live-stock, except of such as it would 
be very difficult to catch, and, if caught, would 
not have a single purchaser—no middle-men or 
rack-renters—no Bastiles; for each cabin is a 
poor-house, and supports its own paupers. Then 
the state expenses are on so moderate a scale, 
that they would ensure the approbation of Jo- 


seph Hume himself. Thus, the king rarely 
indulges in auy other sport than that of fishing ; 
and on his return, either he or the queen car- 
ries the fish to market, for the good of the court 
establishment. The royal family, indeed, set a 
pattern of industry and economy to their sub- 
jects. They spin the thread, construct the 
nets, and darn the stockings for the sovereign ; 
and never ask a shilling from the community 
on the birth ofa prince or princess! The royal 
fleet is manned exclusively by volunteers; but 
I grieve to say that they are, to a man, sharks 
and pirates, living on the high seas by plunder 
and rapine, where (hcrresco referens) they kill 
and devour many of their captives, selling in 
open market the remainder to be eaten up by 
the ichthyophagi of Galway! After this we 
cannot wonder at the epithets ‘ wild, fierce, and 
original,’ applied by Mr. Tidmarsh to this city. 
The higher ground of the Claddah commands 
an extensive view of the fine Bay of Galway; 
but not a single ship could I see in all this 
noble expanse of water, so sheltered from 
storms, and with a town containing seventeen 
or eighteen thousand inhabitants! This is a 
melancholy picture as compared with former 
periods, when Galway was the great emporium 
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of the Spanish wine-trade. I believe it has 


been ascertained, that between the census of 
1831 and that of 1841, the population of this 
ancient and once flourishing city has not in- 
creased, but the contrary. This is probably 
the only city in Ireland to which the same state- 
ment could apply.” 





Agathonia: a Romance. Pp. 173. Moxon. 
Every intelligent reader must discern a poetic 
mind and a skilful hand in the construction of 
this romance, which will take its place by the 
side of Beckford’s Vathek and Moore’s Epi- 
curean. It is a tragical tale, founded on the 
conquest of Rhodes by the Saracens, and dis- 
plays in fearful colours the hate and vengeance 
of Jew, Pagan, Moslem, and Christian. Some 
words and phrases, savouring of affectation, are 
to be found scattered through the narrative ; 
but its beauties, in reasoning upon creeds, de- 
scriptions of external nature, and working up 
of human feclings and passions, far more than 
redeem these slight defects,—if they are so con- 
sidered by others, as they are in our, perhaps 
hypercritical, taste. For, in this vein, we would 
ask, if a Mahometan would denounce a Jew as 
a “circumcised dog” (p. 5); or if it be judici- 
ous in the writer to swear ‘as the Lord liveth” 
(p. 23); to speak of morning dawn as “ adves- 
peration ;’’ or of hailing, as a vessel approaches 
the shore, the ‘‘ Zumex of the land?” These are 
very trifles; but the least specks are most visible 
and objectionable on crystal vases. 

Into the romance it would be cruel to go, 
and thus forestall the pleasures of its perusal ; 
but we must cite two or three passages which 
occur to us as most likely to afford some idea 
ofits merits. Our first is portion of a brief pic- 
ture of the retired dwelling of Telephus, the 
Christian physician of Rhodes: — 

“ Eastward of the rock, a portion of the open 
space was set apart and fenced with interwoven 
osiers, for the cultivation of a herb-garden, in- 
terspersed with turfen paths; while towards the 
north, casting its vast shadow over the bridle- 
road described by the shepherd as leading from 
the city, stood a glorious plane-tree—a gigantic 
mass of verdure rivalling the proportions of the 
rock. So weighty were its ancient boughs, that, 
at intervals, marble props had been placed for 
their sustainment —fragments of columns and 
votive altars, gracing aforetime the temple of 
Ceres on the mountain's brow. With the lapse 
of ages, the bark had yielded to their pressure; 
till the marble, penetrating the growing boughs, 
appeared to form with the wood a common 
though discordant nature; like a human soul 
whereinto prejudice hath eaten a way, and be- 
come part of its substance.” 

The leading event in the tale is the breaking 
up and transporting of the famed Colossus; 
and the following dialogue on the subject, in 
which the priests of all sects are rather roughly 
treated, occurs between Telephus and Velid, 
the son of the victorious Emit :— 

*** More than two centuries before the birth 
of Christ, occurred the downfall of the Colossus,’ 
persisted the young soldier: ‘ yet what previous 
effort was made for the restoration of its pris- 
tine pride?’ ‘The reparation of the Colossus 
was the object of constant solicitude,’ replied 
Telephus; ‘and pious aid was lent to the pro- 
ject by all the cities of Greece. But the rapa- 
city of the priests interposed. ‘The Oracle of 
Delphi forbad the re-inauguration of the sta- 
tue; and behold! the contributions of our ge- 
nerous allies became the spoil of sacerdotal cu- 
pidity.’ ‘ The priests!’ exclaimed the son of 
Othman, with a scornful gesture; ‘still and 


ever—the priests! By them, by their petty 
enactions, their corruptions, their tyrannies, 
their multiplication of gods and altars in order 
to ramify and extend their power and their ex- 
tortions, fell the various creeds of the ancient 
world! One thousand of these locusts fed daily 
at the table of Jezebel; but who shall number 
the multitudes still gorged in all the kingdoms 
of the earth, upon the substance of the people? 
Egypt and Assyria, impatient of their yoke, 
have ceased to bow the knee to Baal, and flung 
off the dominion of the Magi. Thy church, 
even thy Christian church, hath suffered more 
| from the dissensions, extortions, and intolerance 
| of its priesthood, than from all the persecutions 
| ofthe heathen; and when it falls, as fall it must, 
| will perish through the opposition of temporal 
| princes to spiritual rapine. The verbal jug- 
i gling, the sleight of hand and heart, betrayed to 
| the eyes of men by the mutual and blood-guilty 
| hatred of patriarch and pontiff; the rival 
churches of Egypt, Rome, and Greece, testify- 
ing against each other,—as of old, upon Mount 
Carmel, the prophet Elijah and the priests of 
Baal,—have wrought shame, as by the hand of 
an enemy, to the cross of Christ. Blessed be 
| the name of the Prophet! who, in the faith of 
| his bestowing, united spiritual with temporal 
supremacy; exalting in the person of the kha- 
liph the authority of church and state. Strong 
in such elements of powers, behold the faith of 
Mahomet already triumphs in Africa and Asia; 
and firm's the foot of the commander of the 
faithful upon the trembling confines of Europe. 
Persia is our own—Egypt—Assyria! Supreme 
is the crescent over Jerusalem the Holy and 
Babylon the Great! From the banks of the 
| Euphrates to the shores of the Atlantic, soon 
| shall the triumphant cry ascend to the throne 
| of Allah, that the world acknowledgeth one God, 
;and that Mahomet is his prophet!’ ‘ It may 
| be so, it may be so!’ faultered Telephus, in a 
| dejected tone; ‘for thy faith is a faith of con- 
| quest and ambition, and that of Christ a faith 
of humbleness and peace ; the still small voice 
after the tempest; the quail-call in the grass 
after the scream of the eagle on the rock! 
Nevertheless, as the rose of Sharon bloometh 
in the waste places, and the diamond sparkleth 
in the sunless mine, hath the Lord our God his 
throne of glory in the depths of the persecuted 
heart. I, even I, O son of Othman! who have 
beheld thy prophet, not through a glass, darkly, 
but face to face, as the eye of man looketh on 
his fellow man—’ ‘ Phou—tiou hast stood in 
the presence of the apostle of God ?’ interrupt- 
ed Velid, starting from his place; and, prepared 
to do humblest homage to the man so favoured, 
he laid his hand on the raiment of the physi- 
cian, and raised it, as if sanctified by the con- 
tact, to his lips. ‘A sojourner aforetime in thy 
happy Yemen,’ resumed Telephus, motioning 
to his impetuous guest to resume his seat, ‘I 
stood within the walls of the Caaba, then re- 
cently purified from its three hundred and sixty 
idols of abomination; and tasted of the waters 
of the sacred well.’ ‘An infidel! and drink of 
the holy waters of Zem-Zem ?’ interrupted 
Velid, breathless with wonder. ‘Thy people 
had not yet bruised the head of the Christians,’ 
rejoined Telephius, ‘nor had we bruised their 
heel. Mahomet the son of Abdallah, whom 
thou callest the apostle of God, accorded the 
name of prophet unto Christ Jesus, of the seed 
of Jesse ; and reverenced the memory of Abra- 
ham and the miracles of Moses. ‘To his Chris- 
tian subjects granted he protection for their 
persons, and toleration of their worship; and 
when, on my return from Samarcand and Bok- 
hara, with the caravan of the Sogdian mer- 














chants—a pilgrim in pursuit of knowledge— 
it was noised in the city (where Mahomet, an 
aged man, was wrestling with the infirmities of 
human nature), that a Rhodian student of the 
far-famed school of healing of Alexandria was 
arrived in the land, behold! I was summoned 
into his presence.’ ‘ Thrice honoured and thrice 
blessed !’ ejaculated the young Saracen, inclin- 
ing his head with pious deference towards his 
host. ‘ In the antidotes sought of me by the 
son of Abdallah,’ resumed the physician, ‘ (bal- 
sams and charms which he supposed me to have 
imported from the mystic banks of the Oxus), 
small token could I discern of prophetical di- 
vination! Poisoned, as he believed, by the 
vengeance of a Jewess of Chaibar, his time- 
worn visage scarred by the javelins of the fight 
of Ohud, his teeth broken by.a stone, his veins 
scorched with fever; an infirm man was before 
me, imploring against the approach of death, 
the aid of amulets and drugs, and the humble 
skill of a fellow-mortal!’ ‘Scornful is the 
word of thy lip, O Christian!’ replied the in- 
dignant son of the Emir. ‘ But by the self-same 
sons of Eblis, who crucified thy master on 
Mount Calvary, was our Prophet slain by poi- 
son in the fulness of his years. By the will of 
Allah, a common fate awaited at the hands of 
the followers of Moses, the camel-driver of 
Mecca and the carpenter's son of Galilee, in 
whom his wisdom was made manifest. Where- 
fore, so long as the sun and moon endureth, 
shall the children of Israel eat the bread of bit- 
terness under the scourge of the children of the 
Prophet!’ ‘Terrible already hath been their 
atonement!’ was the solemn reply of Telephus ; 
‘and long shall their punishment endure in 
the general execration of mankind.’ ” 

On the grounds at which we have hinted, we 
refrain from further extract; and have only to 
state that this stirring, passionate, and interest- 
ing volume is a high ornament to English lite- 
rature. 





The Life of George Brummell, Esq., commonly 
called Beau Brummell. By Captain Jesse, 
Author of “ Notes of a Half-Pay in Search 
of Health.” 2 vols. 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 

We forget what natural philosopher it was who 

dissuaded the executioners of the press from, 

or rather pointed out to them the impropriety 
of, breaking a butterfly on the wheel ; but agree- 
ing with him in principte, we feel that it would 

be still more monstrous to fracture a joint or a 

limb of an author of ‘ the life of” a butterfly 

upon the engine. Not that the said author al- 
lows the fact alluded to; on the contrary, by the 
time he has got to p. 324, vol. i. he has written 
himself into the persuasion that his subject was 
not only a man, but a great one. “ Had he 
(he exclaims) refrained from gaming, this great 
man might have lived all his life on the sunny 
side of St. James’s Street, and been buried by 
the side of his respectable ancestor, in the 
churchyard of that parish, instead of wearing 
away a monotonous existence upon the charity 

of his friends in pacing the dirty streets of a 

continental town.” 

But so it was; and the whole-length frontis- 
piece of the great man who had outrun the 
constable, at last pacing the other dirty ways, 
is a melancholy exhibition, and a lesson to the 
most unteachable class of human creatures who 
infest the upper divisions of society. His auto- 
graph beneath, too, “veny sincerely yours, GEORGE 
BruMMELL,” is a libel upon sincerity. Whose 
was he sincerely? whose are any one of the 
heartless, vain, selfish, useless, and detestable 
set of which he was a notorious type? Worth 
nothing to themselves, they are worth worse 
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than nothing to the rest of the world; scabs 
‘upon the social tree, that sometimes eat into a 
weak part, and to a certain extent poison the 
sap and pith of wholesome existence. 

Well, this Brummell was, owing to his psy- 
chological conformation and fortuitous circum- 
stances, a curiosity in his way. He had match- 
less want of feeling, imperturbable imperti- 
neuce, considerable smartness and talent, and 
a clair-voyance to aid his determination to be 
conspicuous if he was not respectabie,—and he 
had many dolts and fools to deal with; and 
so he raised himself to be the town-talk and 
the associate of noblemen and princes! He 
invented starched neckcloths, and became im- 
mortal! Not such as now undignify the streets, 
as worn by vulgar pale-faced men, who look 
like chickens just out of the pip, with nip- 
cheese bandages about their throats; but ties 
of exquisite grace, of an elegant fitness and 
propriety, and such as would not have walked 
along St. James’s Street or Pall Mall upon any 
person that ever wore a cravat. But no matter 
now; the Beau was (as stated) made immortal 
by the chemical application of a little stiffen- 
ing, which, considering the moral laxity of his 
and his companions’ habits, must have been an 
improvement. 

Captain Jesse has evidently felt the full force 
of this prodigious discovery, which threatened 
the pads even about the jugular of royalty with 
annihilation. He informs us that Brummell 
kept a diary, which was probably either de- 
stroyed or purloined at his death ; at which pe- 
riod “ several packets of letters, tied up with 
different coloured ribbons, and carefully num- 
bered, a miniature, a silver shaving-dish, a gold 
ring, and a few silver spoons, were found in a 
trunk at the hotel. The miniature and letters 


were taken possession of by the vice-consul, 
and the remaining effects by the landlord, in 
liquidation of-an account which had only been 


partially cancelled. This person said, that in 
the same parcel with the letters was another, 
containing a great many locks of hair. They 
were each of them in a separate envelope; and 
on the outside of one, in Brummell’s hand- 
writing, was the following remark: ‘ LadyW—, 
Ja femme la plus coquette du monde.’ ” 

Mr. Lister’s Trebeck, in the novel of Granby, 
is mentioned as a successful likeness of him; 
but his traits are to be gathered from himself, 
and we wish there were more of them pre- 
served; for, after all, Capt. J. has gone into 
so many collateral subjects, that we seem to 
think he has lost his hero as much as if he 
had been his valet de chambre. 

With the birth, parentage, and education of 
Beau Brummell, we shall not trouble ourselves 
farther than to say that his grandfather was pro- 
bably a respectable tradesman in Bury Street, 
St. James’s, and his father, a protegé of Lord 
Liverpool's, through whose patronage, and that 
of Lord North, he rose to lucrative official ap- 
pointments. Eton and Oriel had the honour of 
all the tuition his genius received. His quiet 
quaintness in story-telling, and little biting 
quips and scandals, besides his taste, alias affec- 
tations, in dress, introduced him to the Prince 
of Wales, and his fortune as an arbiter elegan- 
tiarum was perfected. Whom the prince, for 
his humours, delighted to honour, was raised, 
of course, above the common destinies of life ; 
and Brummell knew full well how to use and 
abuse the advantage :— 

“ Brummell’s tailors were Schweitzer and 
Davidson in Cork Street, Weston, and a Ger- 
man of the name of Meyer, who lived in Con- 
duit Street. The Stultzes and Nugees, &c. 
did, I believe, exist in those days, but they 


| still survives; and Lord P 





were not then held in the same estimation as | had the honour of being indebted for so much 


their more fortunate brethren of the shears, | attention. 


Schweitzer and Meyer worked for the prince; 
and the latter had a page’s livery, and on great 
occasions superintended the adornment of his 
royal highness’s person. The trowser, which 
opened at the bottom of the leg, and was closed 
by buttons and loops, was invented either by 
Meyer or Brummell; the Beau at any rate was 
the first who wore them, and they immediately 
became quite the fashion, and continued so for 
some years. A good-humoured baronet, and 
brother Etonian of his, who followed him at a 
humble distance in his dress, told me that he 
went to Schweitzer’s one morning to get pro- 
perly rigged out, and that while this talented 
purveyor of habiliments was measuring him, 
he asked him what cloth he recommended. 
‘Why, sir,’ said the artiste, ‘the prince wears 
superfine, and Mr. Brummell the Bath coat- 
ing; but it is immaterial which you choose, 
Sir John, you must be right; suppose, sir, we 
say Bath coating,—I think Mr. Brummell has 
a trifle the preference.’” 

A foolish and indecorous anecdote of his 
fastidiousness, a few pages on, had better have 
been omitted; but our author makes him per- 
fect: —‘“‘The Prince of Wales took snutf, a 
sufficient reason for the almost universal adop- 


tion of the custom. But even this Brummell | y ! 
is she in love with you?’ The beau hesitated ; 


did in an elegant manner, scarcely inferior to 
that of his royal highness; like him, he opened 
his box with peculiar grace, and with one hand 
only, the left. One of the great amateurs of 
this nasal pastime, and a friend of Brummell’s, 
*s cellar of snuff 
—not wine—is said by the tobacconists to be 
worth three thousand pounds.” 

But the following anecdote is better, if true :— 

‘Well do I remember the lecture on good 
manners that he gave a young gentleman at 
Caen, who had justly laid himself open to cen- 
sure, by the thoughtless omission of an act of 
courtesy that Brummell considered due to a 
lady near whom the youth was standing, ‘ Civi- 
lity, my good fellow,’ observed the Beau, ‘ may 
truly besaid to cost nothing; if it does not meet 
with a due return, it at least leaves you in the 
most creditable position. When I was young, 
I was acquainted with a striking example of 
what may sometimes be gained by it, though 
my friend, on this occasion, did not, I assure 
you, expect to benefit by his politeness. In 
leaving the Opera one evening, a short time 
previous to the fall of the curtain, he overtook 
in the lobby an elderly lady, making her way 
out to avoid the crowd; she was dressed in a 
most peculiar manner, with hoop and brocade, 


and a pyramid of hair; in fact, she was at least | 
a century behind the rest of the world in her 


costume: so singular an apparition had at- 
tracted the attention of half a dozen ‘ Lord 
Dukes’ and ‘ Sir Harrys,’ sitting in the lobby; 
and as she slowly moved towards the box-en- 
trance, they amused themselves by making im- 
pertinent remarks on her extraordinary dress 
and infirm gait. Directly my friend caught 
sight of them, and saw what they were after, 
he went to her assistance, threatened to give 
them in charge to a Bow-street officer, and 
with his best bow offered her his arm. She 
accepted it, and on the stairs he inquired 
whether she had a chair or a carriage, at the 
same time intimating his willingness to go for 
one. ‘Thank you, sir, I have my chair,’ re- 
plied the old lady, ‘if you will only be good 
enough to remain with me until it arrives:’ 
as she was speaking, her servants came up 
with it; and making the cavalier a very stately 
curtsey, she requested to know to whom she 








‘My name, madam,’ replied the 
stranger, as he handed her to her chair, is 
‘Boothby; but I am usually called Prince 
Boothby;’ upon which the antiquated lady 
thanked him once more, and left. Well, from 
that hour Boothby never saw her again, and 
did not even hear of her till her death, which 
took place a few years after, when he received 
a letter from her lawyer, announcing to him 
the agreeable intelligence of her having left 
him heir to several thousands a year! Now, 
my good sir,’ said Brummell to the abashed 
but youthful delinquent, ‘for the future, pray 
remember Prince Boothby.’” 

Other traits are less to his credit. We are 
told that ‘* his vanity and honesty in love af- 
fairs were equally extraordinary. It is related 
of him that he came one morning into the 
library of a noble friend, at whose house he 
was a frequent visitor, and told him, with much 
warmth and sincerity of manner, that he was 
very sorry, very sorry indeed, but he must 
positively leave —— Park that morning. ‘Why, 
you were not to go till next month!’ said the 
hospitable peer. ‘True, true,’ replied Brum- 
mell anxiously; ‘but I must be off.’ * But 
what for?’ ‘Why, the fact is—I am in love 
with your countess.’ ‘ Well, my dear fellow, 
never mind that—so was I twenty years ago— 


and after scrutinising for a few seconds the 
white skeep-skin rug, said faintly, ‘I—believe 
she is.’ ‘ Oh, that alters the case entirely,’ 
replied the earl; ‘I will send for your post- 
horses immediately.’ Once, however, though 
not with a lady of rank, he did very nearly 
‘his quietus make with a gold ring ;’ for he 
interested the demoiselle sufticiently to induce 
her to consent to elope with him. The most 
favourable opportunity that presented itself for 
so doing, was at a ball in the neighbourhood 
of Grosvenor-square ; but his measures on the 
occasion were so badly taken, that he and the 
intended Mrs. Brummell were caught at the 
corner of the next street—a servant having 
turned mother’s evidence. It is said, that when 
a friend rallied him on his evident want of 
success in another matrimonial speculation, 
and pressed him for the reason of his failure, 
Brummell replied, with a smile, ‘Why, what 
could I do, my good fellow, but cut the con- 
nexion? I discovered that Lady Mary actually 
ate cabbage!’ But all this tells very little 
either for his judgment or his feeling; and it 
was rather extraordinary that, with all the ad- 
vantages and opportunities he enjoyed, he did 
not select one lovely flower from the parterre of 
rank, fashion, and wealth, and wear it for life.’”” 

Query, could he? These things are much 
easier said than done. After getting through 
a few early anecdotes of this kind, Capt. Jesse 
plunges into a medley of many colours; in- 
deed, the incidents of the Beau's life were by 
no means sufficient for a measure of two vo- 
lumes, and therefore we have a history de to- 
tidem rebus et quibusdam aliis. is album 
seems to have been a providence for the eking 
out of the work. Much of it is of doubtful 
novelty or originality. At hazard we select a 
few specimens :— 

“The history of the Hon. Mrs. Bouverie’s 
domestic life, the mother of the beautiful Lady 
Erskine St. Clair, is perhaps one of the most 
remarkable to be found in Debrett. She was 
a daughter of Sir E. Fawkener, ambassador 
to the Porte; and in June 1764, when only 
fifteen, married the Hon. E. Bouverie. Hav- 
ing lived with him twenty-two years or more 
(for their eighth child was born in 1786), she 
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then placed herself under the protection of 
Lord Robert Spencer, son of Charles second 
Duke of Marlborough, to whom she was not 
married till 1811, a year after the death of her 
first husband. It is said that Mrs. Bouverie 
was a very attractive and engaging woman, 
and that her conduct when living with Lord 
Robert, who was very constant to her, was in 
other r ts so amiable and exemplary, that 
it elicited from Charles Fox the paradoxical 
remark, that ‘they made adultery respectable.’ 
He also wrote the following most extraordinary 
quatrain upon her, which | found in Brummell’s 
collection : 

‘She loves truth, though she lies till she’s black in the 


ace ; 
She loves virtue, though none in her conduct you 





e } 

Her delicate feelings all wickedness shocks, 
Though her lover’s Lord Robert, and her friend is 

Charles Fox!’ 
Lady R. Spencer died in November 1825, and 
his lordship in June 1831. Mr. Bouverie was 
an uncle of the present Dr. Pusey, whose fa- 
ther first assumed that name: it is curious, but 
the doctor is of a family descended from Pro- 
testant refugees !” 

“ These lines by Fox were copied from the 
Beau's album, and I believe have never been 
published : 

‘ The Gaming-Table. 

A aget thete is, say, traveller, where it lies, 

And mark the clime, the limits, and the size, 

Where grow no trees, nor waves the golden grain, 

Nor hills, nor vales, diversify the plain ; 

Eternal years, without the farmer’s toil, 
Through all the seasons clothe the favour’d soil; 
Fair pools, in which the finny race abound, 

By human hands prepared, enrich the ground— 
Not Indian coasts produce an ampler store, 
Pearls, ivory, diamonds, gold and silver ore: 
Yet, Britons! envy not these wealthy climes, 
Perpetual war distracts and endless crimes 
Pollute the soil; pale Avarice triumphs there, 
Hate, Envy, , and heart-destroying Care, 
With Fraud and Fear, and comfortiess Despair. 
Their government not long remains the same, 
Though they, like us, revere a monarch’s name; 
Now Cromwell-like, a low and base-born knave 
Nobles, and kings, and queens presume to brave: 
The nobles fall—the king’s a captive slave. 
Britons, beware! let Avarice tempt no more— 
Spite of its wealth, avoid the fatal shore.’” 

“* Amongst the long list of distinguished per- 
sons who sent vers de société to Brummell, Lady 
Dacre, Lady Granville, and Lord Melbourne, 
are the only three individuals,who now survive, 
and consequently the only persons to whom it 
was necessary to apply for permission to pub- 
lish these evidences of their taste and accom- 
plishments. The reply that I received from 
Lord Melbourne was couched in terms of ami- 
able circumspection, and perfectly in accord- 
ance with his known good-nature. He says: 
‘I can have no objection to your inserting 
any poetry of mine in your intended work, 
which you thipk may add to its interest, pro- 


vided there be in it nothing discreditable to | 
the writer, nor injurious to the feelings of | 


others; on both of which points you will exer- 
cise a sound discretion.’* No objections of this 
nature can possibly be urged against the first, 
or the three succeeding trifles from his lord- 
ship’s pen: they were probably written very 
early in life, and had been the elegant occupa- 
tion of leisure hours passed, in reality, by the 
side of the tranquil Cam; but, in imagination, 
reposing on the banks of some streamlet wild 
in the classic island of Cythera.” 


. * The Dream, 
Hide, Sun, thy head! delay thy light, 
And yield to Love's befriending night 


Some portion of thy sway ; 





° bey Fone ey a leetle afraid? He had no 
reason; lor we have seen some ve: leasin; - 
positions of his carly time.—Z£d, L. @ _— 








I would not change the airy form, 
Which seems to meet me kind and warm, 
For all the blaze of day. 
In vain I sue, stern Fate denies: 
My slumbers break, the vision flies,— 
I lose my Laura’s charms ; 
That taper waist, that bosom fair, 
Dissolving into empty air, 
Eludes my eager arms. 


No wretch, his day of respite done, 
Who sees his last uprising sun, 

And only wakes to die, 
Curses the light with so much pain, 
And weeps, and sighs to sleep again, 

So ardently as I. 

Invidious light! my hated bane, 
Why rudely break the ideal chain 

On which my raptures hung? 
I saw sweet Laura’s angel grace, 
My eyes were fix’d — her face, 

My soul upon her tongue. 
Her rosy lips I seem’d to press, 

Nor seem’d the maid my fond caress 

By frowns to disapprove ; 

1 heard her voice so sweet, so clear, 
Sound music to my ravish’d ear, 

For it express’d her love. 
Smile, then, sweet Laura! let me find, 
For once, reality as kind 

As golden visions seem ; 

For it has been my lot to rue 
That all my sorrows still were true, 

And all my joys a dream.’” 

‘‘ There were two or three other fragments 
of Lord Melbourne’s poetry ; and one of them, 
written in his brother’s pocket-book, after Mr. 
Lamb had recovered from a dangerous illness, 
offers a pleasing testimony of the friendship 
that existed between them. This gentleman, 
well known to the world as the author of a 
translation of Catullus, appears also to have 
added several pieces of his composition to 
Brummell’s collection; and the following very 


epithet. If this anecdote is true, no wonder 
that when it came to the lady’s ears, as well as 
the Prince’s, with the allusions to their embon- 
point (upon which subject they were, as peo- 
ple frequently are, extremely sensitive), such ill- 
timed jokes were resented; and that Brummell 
was dismissed. He always, however, considered 
that the continuation of the Regent’s anger was 
owing to Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose absurd vanity 
in identifying herself with the crown of England 
—for it was that or nothing—made her pccu- 
liarly unforgiving on this subject; and her dis- 
like to Fox renders it probable that Brummell’s 
opinion was correct.” 

But the catastrophe came on: 

“‘ He was at last completely beggared, though 
for some time he continued to hold on by the 
help of funds raised on the mutual security of 
himself and his friends, some of whom were 
not ina much more flourishing condition than 
himself; their names, however, and still more 
their expectations, lent a charm to their bills in 
the eyes of the usurers, and money was pro- 
cured; of course at ruinous interest. It is said, 
that some unpleasant circumstances, connected 
with the division of one of these loans, occa- 
sioned the Beau’s expatriation, and that a per- 
sonal altercation took place between Brummell 
and a certain Mr. M , when that gentleman 
accused him of taking the lion’s share. The 
author will not undertake to say to whom, or to 
what extent, culpability is to be attached in this 
affair; Brummell might have hoped that a turn 
of luck would enable him to retrieve his losses, 
and repay those of whom he had borrowed ; and 
as to the punctuality attending the payment of 
play-debts at White’s and Brookes’s, it does 








original song is the happiest effort gst 
them. At the period of his death, which took 
place in London on the 23d of January, 1834, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age, Mr. Lamb 
was under-secretary of state for the home de- 
partment. 

* The Robber’s Good-Night. 
The goblet is empty, and toll’d are the chimes, 
Sleep hides from mankind both its sorrows and crimes ; 
And, in quiet repose, till the dawning of day, 
The guilty and honest, the wretched and gay. 
The guilty can sleep, though terrific, ’tis said, 
The pore and the ghosts that encircle their bed ; 
But he who a victim’s last curses can bear, 
Will not shrink from the bodiless spectres of air. 


The wretched can sleep, for the bosom is worn, 
The heart has grown dull with the weight it has borne; 
More sweet are the visions in slumber that live, 
Than the mournful realities daylight can give. 
Yes! the goblet is drain’d, and its floods in their course 
Have drown’d all reflection, regret, and remorse } 
And shall spread o’er my pallet as tranquil a rest 
As the moralist paints on the couch of the blest,’” 
To return, however, to grand points in the 
life of our meteor of fashion: “ Brummell, as 
well as his friends, attributed his quarrel with 
the Prince of Wales to a series of sarcastic re- 
marks, in which he had indulged at the expense 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert; indiscretions that he was 
led into by foolishly espousing the part of a noble 
lady her rival: but his talent for ridicule once 
enlisted in her cause, he did not spare even the 
Prince himself. There was at that time a burly 
porter at Carlton House, nicknamed ‘ Big 
Ben,’ who was so tall that he could look over 
the gates, and as the Regent was then increas- 
ing in size, Brummell often designated the mas- 


'| ter by the appellation of the servant, and Mrs. 


Fitzherbert by that of ‘Benina.’ It is also 
said, that he annoyed her by various remarks of 
the same kind; and that, when desired by the 
Regent, at a ball at Lady Jersey’s, to call her 
carriage, he obeyed, but in doing so, substi- 
tuted the word mistress for the usual one of Mrs., 


yand laid a strong emphasis on the insulting 


not appear that a want of it was at all unusual. 
. « « . Fortune, who had been his housekeeper 
so long, now fairly gave him warning; it was 
useless calling for fresh cards, the game was up. 
. .«. He had a very odd way of accounting 
for the sad change which took place in his af- 
fairs at this time. ‘He used,’ observes one of 
his friends at Caen, ‘when talking about his 
altered circumstances, to say, that up to a par- 
ticular period of his life every thing prospered 
with him, and that he attributed this good luck 
to the possession of a certain silver sixpence, 
with a hole in it, which somebody had given 
him years before, with an injunction to take 
good care of it, as everything would go well 
with him se long as he did, and vice versa, if he 
happened to lose it. . The promised prosperity 
attended him for many years, whilst he held the 
sixpence fast ; but having at length, in an evil 
hour, unfortunately given it, by mistake, to a 
hackney-coachman, a complete reverse of his 
previous good fortune took place, and one dis- 
astrous occurrence succeeded to another, till 
actual ruin overtook him at last, and obliged 
him to expatriate himself.’ On my asking him 
why he did not advertise, and offer a reward 
for the lost treasure, he said, ‘I did, and twenty 
people came with sixpences having holes in 
them to obtain the promised reward, but mine 
was not amongst them.’ ‘ And you never after- 
wards,’ said I, ‘ascertained what became of it ?’ 
‘Oh! yes,’ he replied, ‘no doubt that rascal 
Rothschild, or some of his set, got hold of it.’ 
.... At length the pressing solicitations of the 
Dandy-killer made London—London, in the 
height of season,—positively unpleasant to the 
unfortunate Antonio, who would, perhaps, have 
given a pound of flesh, ay, and perhaps more, 
to have averted the crisis; but his creditor was 
no Shylock, and ducats there were none, so 
there was but one alternative left, and on the 
16th of May, 1816, he suddenly retired from 





the stage on which he had played such a con- 
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spicuous part. On this eventful Thursday, he 
dined off a cold fowl and a bottle of claret, 
which was sent him from Watier’s, and it is 
said that only a few hours before he took wing, 
he wrote the following laconic note to one of 
his intimes :— 

“**My dear Scrope, — Lend me two hundred 
pounds ; the banks are shut, and all my money 
is in the three per cents. It shall be repaid 
to-morrow morning.—Yours, G. BRUMMELL.’ 

‘ His friend, very probably thinking that he 
was hard up, immediately sent him this equally 
laconic reply :— 

“* My dear George,—’Tis very unfortunate ; 
but all my money is in the three per cents.— 
Yours, S. Davies.’ 

“He escaped to Calais, where he contrived 
to establish himself in a small but elegant house, 
and to live in good style upon the bountiful 
remembrances of his former acquaintances, 
and other resources hardly to be made out. 
His effects, in London, were sold by auction ; 
and “ the competition for the knick-knacks and 
articles of virt® was very great; amongst them 
was a very handsome snuff-box, which, on 
being opened by the auctioneer before it was 
put up, was found to contain a piece of paper 
with the following sentence, in Brummell’s 
handwriting, upon it: —‘ This snuff-box was 
intended for the Prince Regent, if he had con- 
ducted himself with more propriety towards 
me.’ The proceeds of the sale ted to 


did not speedily get him out of the scrape, his 
valour must see him through it—‘the fact is, 
Mr. Brummell, I have beard that you have 
been kind enough to spread a report about the 
town, affecting my position in society here, by 
stating that I am not a retired officer, and 
never held a commission ; and that I am really 
nothing more nor less than a retired hatter.’ 
With admirable presence of mind the Beau 
listened to this accusation, which was certainly 
delivered in a manner savouring more of the 
camp than St. James’s, and with much gra- 
vity thrown into his countenance, he imme- 
diately answered, ‘I am sorry, very sorry, that 
any one should conceive it possible that J could 
be guilty of such a breach of good manners. I 
can assure you that there is not a word of truth 
in the report.’ The captain, perfectly satisfied 
and delighted with his reception, now moved 
towards the door, when Brummell followed him 
to it, and as he was leaving the room, again 
affirmed that the report was false; ‘for,’ said 
he, ‘now I think of it, I never in my life dealt 
with a hatter without a nose.’ It is probable 
that the officer was not much pleased with this 
unfeeling speech ; but he was so taken by sur- 
prise that he made no reply, and beat a retreat 
immediately. The only notice that Brummell 
took of the affair was, to express his astonish- 
ment the next day that any one should have 
sent him a ‘ death’s head!’ ”’ 





about eleven hundred pounds, and the sum 
was paid to the sheriff of Middlesex.” 

We will conclude the first volume with a 
story, which is given to illustrate the virtue of 
cowardice, which Capt. Jesse has the candour 
to allow to Mr. Brummell. ” 

“‘ He was more particularly severe with those 
who manifested a disposition to intrude upon 
him without due introduction, or who vulgarly 
affected to be somebody, when their conduct 
and manners plainly indicated that they had 
never frequented that class of society to which 
they assumed to belong. Those who called 
themselves colonels or captains, without having 
any claim to the rank, were sure to be objects of 
his displeasure ; retired tuft-hunters, also, and 
self-important fat gentlemen, werealwayssingled 
out as targets for his keen and droll remarks. 
Whenever he was asked whether he knew any 
character of this kind, or indeed others more 
agreeable, but not to his mind, his usual reply 
was, ‘ Know him, my good sir? to be sure I do. 
The fellow is a rank impostor ; I recollect him 
perfectly when he was butler at Belvoir.’ Or, 
‘ Don’t you remember Jones, who kept the 
snuff-shop in Bond-street? that’s the very man.’ 
In the following instance, however, he was 
called upon, in a very summary manner, to 
contradict one of his mischievous witticisms. 
The sufferer in this case was a military man, 
who in the Peninsular, or some other war, had 
had the misfortune to be severely wounded in 
the face—in fact, to lose the most prominent 
feature of it. The sarcasm in question at length 
reached the ears of the injured party, and in 
consequence the Beau was one morning dis- 
turbed at his breakfast by a loud knocking at 
the door; his permission to enter was scarcely 
given, when the grisly warrior, with indignation 
in his eyes, and ‘satisfaction’ in his thoughts, 
stalked into the room and confronted him. 
‘Pray, sir,’ said Brummell, rising from his 
fauteuil, ‘ what happy circumstance has induced 
you to favour me with such a very early visit ?’ 
‘Why the fact is, Mr. Brummell,’ replied the 
veteran, in a tone of voice which at once told 
his aggressor that the circumstance was any 
thing but a ‘happy one,’ and that if his wit 





The Despatches of Field Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, §c. By Colonel Gurwood, C.B. 
K.C.T.S., &c. 8vo, Part 1. London, Parker, 
Furnival, and Parker. 

Tue beginning of an enlarged edition of this 

important work, to be completed in eight vo- 

lumes, for which not only the British empire 
but the civilised world will feel indebted to the 
author and publishers. The expense, all at one 
outlay, of the first edition, put it above the 
pocket, though so much below the desire, of the 
general public; and consequently prevented 
that extensive circulation to which it was every 
way entitled. By the present process this ob- 
ject will be facilitated; but independently of 
this, the edition is enriched with many inter- 
esting documents since discovered in India 
and elsewhere ; and being printed in good type, 

on good paper, is truly what we have said, a 

boon of no small value to the world at large. 


Murray's Colonial and Home Library. No. VIII. 
Drinkwater’s Siege of Gibraltar. J. Murray. 
Tue reputation of this narrative as a standard 
in national and military history was established 
at its issue from the printer’s hands, and has 
stood the test of some sixty years. Of late a 
copy of it was rarely to be met with; and 
Mr. Murray has conferred a public benefit by 
selecting it for an early No. in his acceptable 
series. The siege itself was one of the most 
remarkable that ever happened in the world 
since the Siege of Troy; and Capt. Drinkwater 
has given all its details with a circumstantiality 
and spirit worthy of the occasion and of per- 

petual popularity. 

The English Fireside: a Tale of the Past. By 
John Mills, Esq., author of “ The Old Eng- 
lish Gentleman,” “ The Stage-Coach,” &c. 
3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 

A TALE of the past, but of what date is not easy 

to determine from the characters and circum- 

stances; but it relates to poachers, rat-catchers, 
gamekeepers, gypsies, outlaws, squires, heir- 
esses, dogs, and Carew king of the beggars, — 
whose reign, after all, had better be received 
as the epoch of the English Fireside. Into the 
mysteries of this court we will not pry; but 





recommend the author’s account of it, for 
some quarter of a century, as a stirring one, 
even to the abdication of his majesty. 


The Library of Travel, §c. Edited by W. K. 
Kelly, with Illustrations. Part I. 8vo, pp. 
100. London, Chapman and Hall. 

ANOTHER new serial design to afford readers a 

cheap and popular description of foreign coun- 

tries. It commences with Syria and the Holy 

Land; and from the first sample seems to pro- 

mise a “ mosaic” panorama of an interesting 

and instructive nature. 

On the Connexion of Geology with Terrestrial 
Magnetism. By Evan Hopkins. London, 
R. and J. E. Taylor. 

Tuts book contains a very bold, and, if ul- 
timately verified, a very important theory, 
viz. that the cleavage of crystalline and schis- 
tose rocks is in a meridianal direction, and is 
an effect of terrestrial magnetism. At present 
the data by which this somewhat comprehen- 
sive generalisation is sought to be established 
must rest upon the authority of Mr. Hopkins 
himself; and we should fear, from certain evi- 
dences of a want of familiar acquaintance with 
branches of science of which he undertakes to 
treat, that his authority will be much called 
in question. The main point in his book may, 
however, be true, notwithstanding imperfections 
of detail ; and, at all events, its simplicity and 
importance call for some inquiry into the mat- 
ter by those in a position rigorously to test it 
by observation. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
March 14,—The Marquis of Northampton, pre- 
sident, in the chair. Fellows were elected, and 
a paper “On the electrolysis of secondary com- 
pounds,” by Professor Daniell and Dr. W. A: 
Miller, was read. The authors have further 
prosecuted the inquiry into the phenomena of 
electrolysis, commencing from the point to 
which it had been carried by Professor Daniell 
in his papers published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1889 and 1840. He had there 
shewn, that in the electrolysis of neutral saline 
solutions, if the metal is one of those which do 
not decompose water at ordinary temperatures, 
it is precipitated in the metallic state at the 
platinode; but if it belong to the class of those 
which, at ordinary temperatures, do decompose 
water, then an equivalent of the oxide is libe- 
rated at the platinode, while an equivalent of 
hydrogen makes its escape in the gaseous form 
from the same electrode; the acid, in both 
cases, being, at the same time, liberated at the 
zincode, accompanied by an equivalent propor- 
tion of oxygen. On comparing these results 
with those of an independent voltameter in- 
cluded in the same circuit, it was found that a 
certain definite proportion of the force which 
resolves a single equivalent of a simple electro- 
lyte into its anion and cation, produces the re- 
solution of a full equivalent of a complex elec- 
trolyte into a simple metallic cation and a 
compound anion. When ammoniacal salts in 
solution were thus decomposed, ammonia, with 
an equivalent of hydrogen, was liberated at 
the platinode; while the acid, with an equiva- 
lent of oxygen, was evolved, as before, at the 
zincoede. Experimental evidence was thus ob- 
tained in support of two important theories ; 
namely, the ammonium theory advanced by 
Berzelius; and the binary theory of salts pro- 
pounded by Davy; in which latter theory, all 
saline compounds are regarded as being formed 
on the type of the salts of the hydro-acids. 
This binary composition of salts is, in the pre- 
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gait paper, proved to exist, not only when the 
ts, previously held in solution by water, are 
decomposed by the voltaic current, but also 
when the fused anhydrous salt is electrolysed : 
for example, metallic silver in crystals is depo- 
sited upon the platinode, when fused nitrate of 
silver is included in the circuit. On examin- 
ing, by the current, the monobasic, dibasic, and 
tribasic phosphates, the authors found that 
there were three distinct modifications of the 
acid transferred.» From the monobasic phos- 
phates there was obtained the metaphosphoric 
acid; from the dibasic,salts, pyrophosphoric 
acid ; and from the tribasic salts, the ordinary 
phosphoric acid was. set free at the zincode. 
The acids were transferred into weak alkaline 
solutions, and recognised by their appropriate 
tests. The.view entertained by Prof. Graham 
of the composition of these salts is therefore 
completely confirmed. On the other hand, 
’ the authors found, by similar experiments made 
with the yellow and the red prussiates of po- 
tash, that only one cémpound of cyanogen and 
‘iron, or ferrocyanogen as it exists in the yellow 
salt, is evolved at the zincode; and they not 
only converted the yellow into the red salt by 
electrolytic action, but, conversely, reproduced 
the yellow from the red. In pursuiag their 
researches on double salts, a new order of facts 
was brought to light, which clearly proved that 
although the two ions of the electrolyte are 
always evolved in equivalent proportions, yet 
that they are not transferred in equivalent pro- 
catonge to the respective electrodes ; that some 
ases, such as copper, zinc, iron, and alumina, 
do not travel at all towards the platinode ; that 
some, a8 magnesium, do so in small proportion 
only ; and that others, as barium and potassium, 
are transferred in greater. abundance: . those 
whose oxides are most soluble appearing to 
travel most easily. On the other hand, the 
acids, whether forming soluble hydrates or not, 
seem all to travel towards the zincode, in pro- 
portions dependent principally on the nature 
of the base with which they are united. The 
curious phenomena which have thus been 
brought to light concur in establishing the 
general fact, that the disengagement of the 
cation and anion of an electrolyte in equiva- 
lent proportion is not always affected, as is 
commonly represented, by their simultaneous 
transfer in opposite directions to their re- 
spective electrodes, in the exact proportion 
of half an equivalent of each; but that it is 
sometimes brought about by the transfer of a 
whole equivalent of the anion to the zincode, 
whereby a whole equivalent of the cation is 
left uncombined at the platinode, or by the 
transfer of unequivalent portions of each in 
opposite directions, making together a whole 
equivalent of matter transferred either to 
one electrode or to the other; or, in other 
words, by the transfer of a quantity of matter 
capable of exercising one equivalent of chemi- 
cal force; so that when the anion transferred 
to the zincode exceeds half an equivalent, the 
cation transferred to the platinode is, in an 
equal proportion, less than half an equivalent, 
and vice versd; the anion and cation set free 
heing always in equivalent proportions. In no 
case, however, has there been observed the 
transfer of a whole equivalent of the cation to 
the exclusion of the anion. These facts, the 
authors conceive, are irreconcilable with any 
of the molecular hypotheses which have been 
hitherto imagined to explain the ph 


searches in electro-chemistry.” The subject 
of this evening's communication was a résumé 
of the joint researches of Prof. Daniell and Dr. 
Miller, recently:read to the Royal Society. 


.After giving an outline of the theories of elec- 


trolysis or decomposition by ‘the voltaic cur- 
rent, and a condensed account of Mr. Daniell’s 
former researches on the electrolysis of secon- 
dary compounds, Dr. Miller came to the ques- 
tion which has been for some years a subject 
of discussion among electro-chemists, namely, 
whether in the electrolysis of metallic solutions 
the evolution of the metal at the cathode is 
an immediate result of the current, or a secon- 
dary action, being reduced by the nascent hy- 
drogen. He gave the arguments pro and con ; 
the strongest in favour of secondary action 
being the experiment in which the reduction 
of silver or other metal is effected by immers- 
ing in their solutions charcoal, the pores of 
which have been previously filled with hydro- 
gen by electro decomposition. On the other 
hand, fused anhydrous nitrate of silver, or ni- 
trate of potash, are directly electrolysable, yield- 
ing at the cathode metallic silver or potassium, 
and at the anode nitric acid plus one equiva- 
lent of oxygen. From these and other experi- 
ments, Mr. Daniell and Dr. Miller. believe the 
metal is directly eliminated from its solution 
by the voltaic current, and is not the result of 
secondary action. Another point brought for- 
ward in this communication was the fact of 
some bodies when electrolysed travelling in a 
definite direction, i.e. passing from anode to 
cathode, or vice versé; while other bodies are 
not transferred. Tables of each of these classes 
of bodies were given. ‘[he details of the lec- 
ture, although of much interest to electricians, 
would be somewhat technical for the general 
reader; we therefore do not enter into them; 
they will probably appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Philosophical Transactions. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
April 23.—The president in the chair. A paper 
was read by Mr. Glynn, relative to the fracture 
of railway axles, which he attributed to the 
constant succession of blows received by the 
axles in travelling. The action was stated to 
be similar to that of an axle laid on the edge 
of an anvil, and subjected to a series of smart 
blows of a hammer, while in constant rotation. 


The fracture presented the appearance of a: 


clean annular cleft all around for the depth of 
half an inch into the body—the centre part 
being crystallised, and reduced so much as to 
be unable to bear the weight, and the torsion 
to which the axle was subjected by the pressure 
of the break on one of its ends. These ob- 
servations had induced the railway company to 
apply the power of the break upon both wheels 
simultaneously,—thus avoiding the torsional 
strain.—* An account of the scaffolding used in 
erecting the Nelson Column, Trafalgar Square,” 
by Mr. T. Grissell, was then read. It was 
stated, that with this scaffolding, and the tra- 
velling machine at its summit, one mason 
could set as much work in one day as was 
formerly done in three days by the old system, 
even with the aid of six labourers, who are now 
dispensed with. It was recommended that the 
plan adopted at Liverpool, of bonding timber 
upon dry land, instead of allowing it to float in 
timber-ponds, should be made use of in Lon- 
don, as by that means the timber would be 
better d, would be less subject to decay, 





of electrolysis. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
April 26.—Dr. Miller, ‘On some recent re- 





and the kyanising process would not be so 
much required.—A paper by M. Pierre Jour- 
net was next read. It described the scaffolding 
employed by him for the construction and re- 


pair of columns, obelisks, and chimneys, of 
great height, at Paris, and also the machine 
used for raising building-materials at the 
Houses of Parliament, the mansions at Albert 
Gate, Hyde Park, &c. &c. The scaffolding con- 
sisted of a simple combination of a number of 
brackets fixed at regular distances of about 
5 feet apart vertically, upon girdles of chains 
and screws, braced tight round the column 
under repair: upon these brackets the plat- 
forms were laid; and as the workmen pro- 
ceeded upwards, the lower brackets were al- 
ternately raised to the platforms above where 
the workmen stood. The progress thus made 
in forming and in taking down a scaffold was 
stated to be very rapid, with corresponding 
economy of time and expense: no poles or 
cords were used, and no waste of material 
occurred. By these means the obelisk of Luxor 
at Paris was repaired in a very short period, 
and at a very small cost. The machine for 
raising building-materials consisted of an end- 
less chain of square open links, the lower end 
revolving around a driven wheel, and the upper 
end around a corresponding wheel fixed upon 
a scaffold at the height of the building. The 
hods, buckets, and baskets, were each fur- 
nished with a hook, by which they were sus- 
pended on the rising side of the chain; and 
when they arrived at the necessary height, they 
were taken off by labourers, and carried to the 
spot where the materials were to be used: when 
empty, they were hung upon the descending 
side of the chain, and lowered to be again filled. 

The following papers were announced to be 
read at the next meeting:—“ Description of 
the method employed for repairing a chimney 
120 feet high, at Me&srs. Cowper's cotton-mills, 
Glasgow,” by J. Colthurst. ‘ Experimental 
researches into the properties of the iron ores 
of Samakoff in Turkey, and the hematite ores 
of Cumberland, with a view to determine the 
best means for reducing them into the cast and 
malleable state,” by W. Fairbairn. ‘ Descrip- 
tion of a pair of iron lock-gates constructed in 
| 1843 for the entrance of the wet dock at Mon- 
trose,” by J. Leslie. 


METHOD OF INCREASING ELECTROMOTIVE 
FORCE, 
In No. 538 of the Institut is a paper by Mr. 
Poggendorf, in which he proposes a method of 
increasing the electromotive force of a voltaic 
pair, or which in the old phraseology would be 
| termed a method of converting the quantitative 





| effects into those of intensity. He ranges a 
certain number of pairs of platinum electrodes, 
so that one half are united with the zinc, and 
the other with the platinum of a Grove’s bat- 
tery. He then, by an arrangement which he 
does not particularly describe, detaches them 
from the battery, and unites them in series; 
they thus form a secondary pile, whereby the 
intensity of the reacting currents arising from 
the polarisation is increased, with reference to 
that of a single pair, as the sum of the pairs of 
electrodes employed. We believe analogous 
experiments have been made in England soon 
after the publication of Mr. Grove’s gas-bat- 
tery, by Mr. Grove and others; in which, for 
convenience of charging, a number of cells were 
united in a quantitative arrangement to a small 
battery, and then detached and arranged in 
series. The point offers no economy of mate- 
rial, as the same amount of zinc is consumed 
by this method of producing intensity as would 
be if an ordinary battery of the like intensity 
were arranged and charged in the ordinary 
way; but it may, in certain cases, add to con- 





venience of manipulation. 
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Mr. Grove has proposed an arrangement 
(Phil. Mag. p. 443) which, by adding the re- 
action of polarised electrodes to the initial 
battery-force, an actual economy of material is 
obtained ; a similar effect is produced by adding 
the secondary induced current to the primary 
in De la Rive’s voltaic condenser (see Lit. Gaz. 
Nos. 1371, 1372). 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, April 25.—The Rev. J. R. Young, M.A., of 
Caius College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem ; 
and the following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity. — Rev. J. F. Stansbury, Magda- 
lene Hall. 

Doctors in Civil Law.— FE. E, Rushworth, fellow of 
St. John’s College; Rev. J. Woolley, Univ. College. 

Bachelor in Divinity. — Rev. W. E. Jelf, student of 
Christ Church. 

Masters of Arts. —W. et, Michel fellow of 
Queen’s College; Rev. E. M. Pickford, Brasenose 
College ; Rev. T. Nicholl, Worcester College, incor- 
porated from Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Hon. and Rev. T. C. Skeffington, 
Worcester College, grand compounder; J. E. Cook, 
—_—" College; W. Oakeley, scholar of Jesus 

ollege. 

Campnipag, April 24.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts —A. J.B. Hope, W. J. Butler, Trin. 
College; T. P. Boultbee, C. J. Ellicott, H. Lovell, 
J. W. 8. Rugeley. F. B. Scott, St. John’s College; 
W. V. Fowke, J. Pearson, Caius College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —W. Wayward, C. Russell, J. N. 
Townsend, Trinity College; H. P. Stedman, R. T. 
Burton, F. P. J. Hendy, St. John’s College; F. H. R. 
Wilbraham, St. Peter’s College; J. W. Burke, O. L. 
O'Neill, Queen’s Coll.; G. N. Freweeke, Jesus Coll.; 
C.R. Andrews, Emmanuel College. 

—e Dickinson, M.D., Trinity College, 
in. 


CAMDEN SOCIETY. 
Tir: Annual General Meeting of the Camden 
Society was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on 
Thursday; the president, Lord Braybrook, in 


the chair. The report of the auditors shewed, 
that although the expense of the society had 
been heavier during the past year than at any 
other period, their funded property had been 
increased from 606/. 19s. 10d. to 739. 19s. 1d. 
Mr. Thoms, secretary, read the report of the 
council, which alluded to the wide and general 
interes: excited by the publications of the so- 
ciety, as manifested by the recent admission of 
several gentlemen resident in the United States 
of America and the East Indies; and pointed 
to the more important works recently under- 
taken, and among others to the Verney Papers, 
which coasist of many thousand original let- 
ters written during the period of the Great 
Rebellion in the reign of Charles I., the Pro- 
tectorate, and the reign of Charles II., and have 
long been regarded with interest by all histo- 
rical inquiters to whom their existence has 
been kuown. They contain much important 
and interesting information illustrative of the 
effects of the public commotions of those pe- 
riods upon the social condition of the people 
generally, and especially upon the fortunes of 
the distinguished family to various members 
of which they primarily relate. Sir Harry 
Verney has placed the whole collection en- 
tirely at the command of the society, and has 
* himself taken great trouble in the arrangement 
and cataloguing of them with a view to their 
being made useful for historical purposes. 

Lord A. Conyngham, Mr. H. Hallam, and 


yMr. T. J. Pettigrew, were elected on the } 


/ council, 


The British Archeological Association, to whose | 
first published Part we owe a review, proposes } 
to hold its annual congress this year at Can- { 
terbury—a spot which has great claims upon 


ity was first preached to the Saxons; and the 
remains of sacred, historical, and other anti- 
tiquities, offer a most interesting field for ob- 
servation. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.; British Architects 
(anniversary meeting), 8 v.m.; United Service Institu- 
tion, 9 vp.a.; Chemical, 8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.st. 

Tuescay.— Linnean, 8 pv.M.; Horticultural, 3 P.M. ; 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 r..; Graphic, 8 P.M. 

Thursday.— Royal, 8% v.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M.; 
R. S. of Literature, 4 p.m.; Medico-Botanical, 8 p.s.; 
British and Foreign Institute, 8} P.s1. 

Friday. — Astronomical, 8 r.M.; Royal Institution, 
8} p.m.; Philological, 8 r.m. 

Saturday. — Asiatic (anniversary meeting), 2 P.3f. ; 
Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 
{Fortieth Exhibition.] 

Tuts is a choice collection. Among 318 paint- 
ings, there is hardly an instance of inferior per- 
formance to challenge remark; but by the side 
of a number of works of great beauty and ge- 
nius, are hung a larger number which are only 
eclipsed by the superior excellence of more ma- 
ture practice and first-rate powers. The sun 
is glorious, the moon is the queen of lights ; 
but still there is much to delight us in the 
planets, and stars, and satellites, and groups, 
and clusters, and nebulz, which also adorn the 

firmament. 

It is curious enough, that with all this excel- 
lence, if we go by the catalogue, the first few 
Nos. give us a poor impression of the Exhibi- 
tion. We must walk on some steps in the cir- 
cuit to feel what it really is. But as in our first 
report we do not intend to pursue this regular 
course, we shall step at once to some of the 
striking features in the whole gratifying coup 
d’ cil. 

The president, Mr. Copley Fielding, fully 
sustains his position, by many productions in 
his acknowledged style of most successful art. 
No. 30, A distant View of Dunster, is a rich and 
glowing sunset; and 47, a noble contrast, as 
well as an admirable sea-piece,—the waves in 
motion, and the vessel mounted in fearful ba- 
lance upon the white-crested tops of their dark- 
ness lashed into foam. 94 is a fine view of 
the never-too-often repeated Ben Lomond; and 
118, a wild, flat, barren, weald landscape, which 
reminds us of the distances in Cuyp. Glencoe 
and Balahulish are done to the life (of truth) 
in Nos, 218, 219; and 233, Scarborough in the 
Distance, is a charming picture. And these are 
but types of some forty works, all breath- 
ing of nature, as seen in highlands and low- 
Jands, on seas and river streams; and all, let 
us add to their praise, painted in water-colours, 
the original medium of the School under the 
name of which they are classed. If we go next 
to Mr. W. Hunt, it is because we think him 
one of the most liberal and successful innova- 
tors in the singularly happy mixture and abun- 
dant introducer of body colour into the system. 
By above thirty admirable little gems of flowers, 
fruits, and birds’ nests, the very perfection of 
their architecture, eggs, and incubation, we see 
the extent to which this style -of art can be ap- 
plied with the utmost force and propriety; but 
84, a Yew-tree,shews where it can be misplaced. 
Among his accustomed rustic and other figures, 
220, The Forsaken, is a touching epecimen of 
his feeling; whilst 237, 4n Aspirant, and Done 


up (the same lad essaying. to smoke, and its 


sickening results), is one of the most humorous 





the attention of such a body. Here Christian- 


, of subjects; and would it were a lasting lesson 


to all those who arrive by perseverance at ie 
dulgence in this noxious practice. 

No. 81. The Contest for the Bridge. G. Cat- 
termole.—An action of the miserable time of 
the civil wars, suggested by Clarendon and rea- 
lised by Cattermole. The contest is furious, 
and the consequences fatal. Cavalier and 
Roundhead. are tumbled headlong from their 
steeds—the old matchlock is pligd, and the 
cleaving sword is executing its merciless ser- 
vice, as the bridge is half possessed by either 
side of the combatants in the cruel mélée. The 
landscape is consonant; but the soul of the pic- 
ture is in the masterly delineation of a multi- 
tude of fearful events all combined into one 
common battle-struggle, of infinite interest to 
English history, and quite worthy of the fame 
of the artist. 

No. 135. The Refectory, Grace. The same; 
and of a totally different character. It consists 
of monks in their convent, whilst grace is said 
before they proceed to their frugal meal. It is, 
in one word, a water-colour Leonardo da Vinci 
of the highest order. 

No. 150. An Old Porch, by the same, is a 
small bit in his very best manner. 

No. 179. The Poacher's Hut, by Alfred D. 
Fripp (the brother, as we were informed, of the 
better-known Mr. G. A. Fripp, the admired 
landscape-painter, and a new, or almost new, 
contributor) is a conception of unquestionable 
genius, and at once places the artist in a front 
rank of his profession. The squalor of the do- 
mestic scene, the ravages of disquiet upon the 
countenances of the inmates, the distribution of 
all the parts and accessories, and the general 
effect, heightened by a most judicious choice of 
tone and colour, stamp it among the most strik- 
ing works of the year.. Mr. Fripp has also se- 
veral other very clever productions. 

In Mr. T. M. Richardson, jun., we have an- 
other débutant of rare merit: No. 213. Sunset, 
Bambrough Castle, is one of the most enchanting 
landscapes in the exhibition. The descent of 
the hill into the sea in the middle distance is 
particularly fine; as are also the water itself, 
and the reflected lights from it to the sun, in a 
true sunset atmosphere, declining into the west. 
Nos. 25, 27, 36, 108, 116 (fine View of Durham), 
and 265, are also full of promise, and honour- 
able to the artist. 

From the new, pass we for a moment to pay 
our tribute to the old; and 

De Wint must here stand forward with nearly 
some twenty of his nooks of absolute truth and 
unsophisticated nature. Why, Nature herself 
is not more natural than he is in these charm- 
ing selections of her most graceful and reserved 
delights, which fill the breasts of ber lovers 
with feelings so calm and pure! Mr. De Wint 
is indeed her interpreter in these scenes: nor 
are his cathedral and larger pieces of inferior 
artistical value, though the others make on our 
mind the deeper impression. Near beside him 
we have so justly praised, we rank D. Cox, rich 
in (a dozen of) pieces of north of England 
and Welch landscape-scenery. He also is a 
true votary of Nature, and a true high-priest 
at her shrine. These twelve contributions prove 
the matter beyond the shadow of a cavil. 

[To be continued.] 


NEW WATER-COLOURS EXHIBITION, 

No. 15. Schloss Elz, near the Moselle. W. 
Roberteon.—The ancient German knights seem 
to‘have built their castles for the sake not of 
predatory warfare and plunder, but from a love 
ofthe arts. They are so picturesque, that every 
draughtsman and mariner must feel that they 





were erected for him ; and among them all there 
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is not one more eligible in every agen than 
Schloss Elz. And Mr. Robertson has done well 
with a good subject. His foreground is natu- 
rally made out, his middle tints very pleasing, 
and his grey yet glowing distance, with the 
chief object on its rocky height, an agreeable 
termination to the view. Nos, 55, 59, and three 
or four others of more limited scenery at home 
and abroad, also bear witness to the artist’s ta- 
lents. 

No 21. Vessels off Margate—T. S. Robins— 
is a very sweet sea-piece, as is No, 126. 4 River 
Scene on the Medway, with Chatham in the dis- 
tance. Mr. Robins has a fine eye for nature, 
and his execution reflects the truth of his eye, 
He has several other productions of equal merit. 

No. 58. An Eastern Traveller. F. Rochard, 
—A lovely girl, and very richly coloured. Mr. 
Rochard is also excellent in his other speci- 
mens. 5 

Among new contributors we should particu- 
larly point attention to Nos. 23, 49, 68, and other 
landscapes by Mr. Dodgson of Durham, some of 
whose performances, in the Suffolk Street Gal- 
lery, had before attracted our notice. He is an 
artist whose rise to fame we fearlessly predict ; 
but indeed he has in his first year reached a 
high pitch on the difficult hill. To be men- 
‘ened with praise also, we should name David 
Cox, jun. as a contributor of a number of pretty 
landscape drawings, Mr. H. P. Riviere, Mr. 
Wehnert, Mr. W. H. Kierney, of familiar figure- 
pieces, Mr. G. Howse, Mr. H. Maplestone, Mr. 
Weigall, Mr. Youngman, Mr. H. Jutsum, Mr. 
W. Oliver, Mr. J. W. Archer, Mr. W. N. Hard- 
wick, Mr. T. Lindsay, Mr. Aaron Penley, Mr. 
J. Fahey, Mr. John Chase, Mr. H. Bright, Mr, 
J. F. D’Egville, Mr. L. Hicks, Mr. W. Telbin, 
Mr. T. Kearnan, Mr. T. J. Jenkins, Mr. C. S. 
Shepherd, the painters of a great variety of 
pleasing subjects; Mrs. Harrison, of flowers, 
Miss Corbaux, and Miss L. Corbaux, of Ojibbe- 
way Girl, &c., Mr. G. A. Laporte, of cattle, &c., 
Mr. B. R. Green, of dramatic scenes, Mr. T. S. 
Boys, of Dresden and other continental views, 
Mr. W. Keeling, of Falstaff and Prince Hal, the 
former good; and to end—our hope that we 
have not passed over merit of any kind, without 
at least a passing word of encouragement. 
Exhibition of Decorative Works, sent for Exhibi- 

tion to Her Majesty’s Commissioners on the 

Fine Arts, King Street Bazaar. 

No premiums having been offered, nor even a 
choice for employment promised in regard to 
these works, we are rather pleased than dis- 
appointed with the return that has been made 
to the notices of the Commissioners. There is 
no doubt a great deal of inferiority in every 
branch, but there is also, in some, very great 
merit. Specimens of Mr. Rogers’ wood carv- 
ing are not surpassed by the famous Grinlin 
Gibbins ; and Mr. Pratt’s (by a new process) 
and other examples will bear a critical exami- 
nation. The painted glass is, in general, not 
ofa high order, if compared with the better age 
of that art; but the tesselated pavements and 
encaustic tiles display many excellent examples. 
Jron-casting is carried to great perfection; but 
we did. not observe any fine patterns of gates. 
Some of the decorative paintings, &c., for the 
walls of rooms, are very pretty; and, on the 
whole (without at present going into particu- 
lars), we may say, that there are -abundant 
proofs of mechanical skill and ingenuity, and 
also of taste and talent, without much to strike 
as remarkable productions of genius. 


Art-Unions.—At a numerous meeting of ar- 
tists and friends of the arts, at-Willis’ Rooms, 





last Saturday, Mr. Wyse in the chair, the sub- 
ject of the suppression of the art-unions was 
brought forward, and discussed with much spirit, 
and yet temperately. The topics chiefly insisted 
on were, the encouragement which these asso- 
ciations afforded to the arts, both locally and 
generally, the negation of their fostering the 
vice of gambling, the hardship of the sudden 
interruption of their progress, and the injury 
it would do to a multitude of artists who had 
looked forward to their distribution as a re- 
ward of their exertions, and who would, in fact, 
be ruined if this source of remuneration were 
so unexpectedly dried up. Resolutions in uni- 
son with these statements, and petitions to the 
government and legislature, were consequently 
moved and agreed to unanimously, with the 
exception of a speech from Mr. Ryal, the emi- 
nent engraver, who, though he confessed the art- 
unions had done much good, also expressed his 
Opinion that they had done much harm. The 
front of their offending in his eyes seemed to 
be, that they had protected line and. neglected 
mezzotint engraving! There is nothing like 
leather. 


The Royal Exchange: Mr. Lough.—It saya 
much for the Gresham Committee, having wit- 
nessed some of this eminent sculptor’s recent 
works, that they have commissioned him to 
execute a marble statue of the Queen, eight feet 
in height, to be placed in the centre of the New 
Royal Exchange. From his exalted genius we 
have long looked, and now look more than ever, 
if duly cherished by public employment, for 
works which will indeed be an honour to our 
age and country. 


Of Fanny Cerito, who is again to ‘‘ witch the 
world ” to-night in the ballet, a very nice por- 
trait has just appeared (published by J. Mit- 
chell). It is painted by L. Brandon, and en- 
graved in mezzotint by G. Zobel, and is alto- 
gether a simple and elegant performance. The 
head is natural, and the costume graceful and 
becoming. 


Catherwood’s Views in Central America, Chiapas, 
and Yucatan. Large folio. 

Tue frontispiece executed by Owen Jones in 
“chromolith,” and the rést on stone by several 
efficient hands, these views of the ancient mon- 
uments in Central America remind us of the 
beauty and splendour of Lord Kingsborough’s 
Mexico, or Vyse’s Egypt. They are the fruits 
of Mr. Catherwood’s two expeditions into the 
country, the majority of them belonging to his 
second journey, in 1841. Referring to Stephens, 
Prescott, and other authors for general infor- 
mation relative to these extraordinary remains, 
the artist gives a particular description of each 

late. All bears out the fact of an early civi- 
isation, and a splendour which could only 
spring up amongst a powerful people. We may 
take to the Literary Gazette the merit of having 
first brought this interesting subject into Euro- 
pean notice, by publishing the correspondence 
of Colonel Galindo, describing the ruins of 
Copan and Palinque in Chiapas, many years 
ago; and we were glad to find that Messrs. 
Stephens and Catherwood had taken their cue 
from him, and opened their campaign on the 
field he pointed out. Their course of explora- 
tion further embraced Quirigua, Uxmal, and 
other immense remains; which are figured with 
truly artistic skill and ability both in their 
broader features and their remarkable details. 
Pyramids, idols, palaces, courts, fragments, or- 
naments, doorways, arches, mighty temples, 
wells, castles, &c. &c., all admirably displayed, 
fill the space of this splendid work ; to which a 





clear useful map, marking out their sites, is a 
valuable addition and key. Turning the first 
leaves, the tinted pictures of the great idol at 
Copan, with the surrounding scenery, are beau- 
tiful pieces of art, as worthy the praise of the 
amateur in painting as of the antiquary. The 
general view of Palinque is also a most artisti- 
cal performance, and gives a perfect idea of 
the country. Los Monjas at Uxmal* is ano- 
ther superb panorama, but more architectu- 
ral. But where every example is either so rich, 
characteristic, picturesque, or singular, it is 
vain to speak of them separately. It is by the 
eye only that the excellence and value of Mr. 
Catherwood’s labours can be appreciated ; and 
we shall only repeat, that they make us inti- 
mately acquainted with the antiquities, present 
appearance, scenery, and native habits and 
looks, in Central America. 

Elementary Studies of Trees. By Geo. Barnard. 

Londons Rowney and Co. 

A BEAUTIFUL work, completed in six Nos,, but 
with a promised sequel of six more, and full of 
such specimens as are quite enough to recom- 
mend the whole series. The Alpine vignette 
on the title-page alone would stamp the pub- 
lication for picturesque effect and for accuracy 
in the forms and foliage of trees. No where 
could the aspiring landscape-painter look for 
better aids: often would they be sufficient for 
him when he was called on to depict scenes 
which he had not the opportunity of studying 
from nature. They are also calculated to im- 
press his mind with ideas which he can readily 
revive by slight distribution of resembling ma- 
terials on the smallest scale. How closely did 
Wilson make out his foregrounds in all the 
minutiz of mosses, lichens, ferns, and leaves! 
how did Gainsborough work from his artificial 
forests on perhaps a washhand-stand! But 
Mr. Seonset has supplied materials for more 
than saving all this trouble ; and his volume is 
still farther for itself and to the amateur a pro- 
duction of great interest. Plate 3, the Old 
Gnarled Oak, is a noble sketch; and the Elm, 
plate 15, another fine drawing. A Beech of 
Windsor Forest, plate 19, would fill Mr. Jesse 
with emotions of perfect delight; and the next 
plate, a Group in Knole Park, is equally beau- 
tiful, The pyramidal larch pointing, like the 
village-church spire, towards heaven, and the 
broad cypress-like) Scotch fir, are alsc charm- 
ingly executed ; but indeed every plate is freely 
done, yet perfect in the characteristics of the 
subject tree. The accessories, too, are through- 
out introduced with much taste, and contribute 
essentially to the grace of the forest-lords ; 
whilst in the detailed parts, of leaves, branches, 
fruits, or seeds, &c., there is the most careful 
adherence to actual truth. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
JOHN CARNE, ESQ. 


Joun Carne, Esq., the very popular author, 
whose death we mentioned in last Gazette, was 
the third son of Mr. Carne, of Penzance, and of 
a highly respectable family in the county of 
Cornwall, After receiving the needful rudimen- 
tary instruction at his native place, he became 
a graduate of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
where he finished his education: Passionately 
fond of reading from his youth upward, for 
many years nothing occurred to disturb his 





* Plate XV. here is one of the most striking illus- 
trations of the natives. They are delightfully Grn 
in this drawing; but still more so in Plates XVIII., 
XIX., and XX., the wonderful Well of Bolouchen.— 
Ea. L.G, 
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studious life and the even tenor of his way. 
He dwelt among his books, feeding a fine 
imagination, and cultivating not only useful 
knowledge but a refined taste. And these quali- 
ties of mind were all exalted by an enthusiastic, 
we may say almost idolatrous, love of nature. 
Beautiful scenery was to him an enjoyment 
beyond the powers of language to express; nor 
was this confined to the season of youth, but 
remained with him to the very end of his exist- 
ence, when the sense of nearly all other pleasures 
had faded before the darkening encroachments 
of organic disease. Another source of high in- 
tellectual delight was also opened to him by his 
taking, at an early age, a decidedly religious 
bias; and hence grew the uncontrollable desire 
to visit the Holy Land, which he afterwards 
gratified, and his literary account of which was 
so warmly received by the public. In describ- 
ing his emotions about this period, he was wont 
to say that the East followed him in his paths 
by day and filled his dreams by night; and he 
never could know rest till he accomplished his 
wish to travel through these sacred regions, so 
long the theme of his heart’s worship and so 
intensely the object of his soul’s contemplation. 

He made a tour to Scotland on his return, 
and formed a friendly intimacy with most of 
the distinguished literary men of that country, 
who seem from their correspondence to have 
been much pleased with his gentle manners, his 
information generally, and his delightful way of 
relating events which had happened to him on 
his travels, or stories, anecdotes, or legends, con- 
nected withthem. We.never heard such things 
so effectively told, and yet so clear of effort. 
It seemed that the fountain of memory gurgled 
over, and the waters fell softly on the mind, 
amusing or storing it with refreshing sweetness. 
He stayed a week at Abbotsford with Sir Walter 
Scott, who, charmed by his conversation, per- 
suaded him to. venture on the dangerous and 
uncertain field of literature by writing his East- 
ern travels, 

His ‘“‘ Letters from the East’? were, as we 
have stated, received with great favour, and at 
once established his fame as an author of emi- 
nence. There wasadmirabledescriptive strength, 
simple and natural, without labour; and there 
was a tone of true feeling and a tincture of de- 
vout awe, which communicated an air of sacred 
originality to the narrative, and could not fail 
to delight and improve readers of every class 
and way of thinking. 

Henceforward he gave himself up to literary 
pursuits and to frequent trips to the continent, 
as well as to rambles through picturesque and 
interesting portions of his own country. In 
the succession of years he published, “ Recol- 
lections from the East,” “Tales of the West,’ 
‘Stratton Hall,” ‘‘ Exiles of Palestine,’ “Lives 
of eminent Missionaries,” “Syria,” with Messrs. 
Fishers’ splendid illustrations, and “ Palestine,” 
embellished in the same superb style: Besides 
these, he was the author of numerous tales and 
papers scattered in various Annuals, and other 
periodicals, among which we have the melan- 
choly consolation of quoting the Literary Ga- 
zette. Of the merits of these works it is need« 
less to speak ; most of them rank with the best 
of their kind, and were not only successful at 
their issue from the press, but are still extreme- 
ly and deservedly popular. For the last four 
or five years his declining health indisposed 
him for the toil of letters, though mauy a plan 
was visioned for some new production—never 
tobe done! His independent competency suf- 
ficed for living in a genteel style; and not 

prompted by any necessity, the idlesse of ill- 
health was not forced into exertion for the 





sake of gain, as has been the ease with but 
too many of his less fortunate brethren. He 
Rad, indeed, passed happily through his human 
ordeal to this point, and has often said that he 
never experienced a real care. Even his de- 
cay was attended with blessings ; for he suffered 
nothing of pain, but slowly and gradually sunk 
from sheer debility. The immediate cause of 
his death was a cold; but all the physical 
powers and functions were exhausted, and no- 
thing was left of our pleasant friend but his 
intellect as clear and vigorous as ever. 

At last, after a restless night, he sank into 
a sound sleep for six hours, when he calmly 
resigned his breath, like the sigh of an infant, 
without the slightest movement. It was for 
this he always prayed, an easy death; and it 
was mercifully vouchsafed to one whose reli- 
gious precepts and writings shew him not to 
have been altogether unworthy of a providential 
acceptation. His memory was wonderfully re- 
tentive ; and he literally appeared never to have 
forgotten any incident, or any book, which had 
occupied his attention. Scenes long past were 
to him as vivid as if they were of yesterday, 
and his delineations of them were as fresh and 
striking. 

About twenty years ago, Mr. Carne had the 
felicity to marry Ellen Lane, the sister of Theo- 
dore Lane, an artist of high original talent, 
whose melancholy death from an accident will 
be remembered by our artist-readers as a se 
vere loss to our native school of arts. In her 
he had a companion fit for him. With beauty 
to satisfy his love of the beautiful, with intel- 
ligence to share and assist in all his mental 
occupations, with spirit to endure and enjoy 
with him his passion for foreign travel, and 
with patience and affection to minister to and 
indulge the unworldlike requisitions of his 
genius, she was truly the help meet for him; 
and her society the pride, joy, and solace of 
his life. He was in his 55th year, and interred 
in the family vault of Gulvall, near Penzance. 

No individual was ever more generally es- 
teemed and beloved by all around him. He 
possessed great benevolence, and the strictest 
probity of character. The former imparted an 
amiability to his manner and disposition, which 
was perhaps necessary to smooth his rigid adher- 
ence to the latter; for it taught him to speak 
the truth (from which he never deviated) with 
courtesy and mildness. . Altogether, he was a 
man to be, as he is, deeply regretted by every 
one acquainted with the kindness of his heart, 
or who enjoyed the happiness of his regard and 
friendship. ; 

THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—On Thursday, Elvira; 
in Don Giovanni, was played by Favanti, with- 
out altering her position in the ranks and race. 

Printess’s.—On Thursday, an English version 
of Auber’s Diamans de Couronne was produced 
here, with Mdlle. Anna Thillon, a popular fa- 
vourite at the Opera Comique, Paris, as the 
heroine—and heroine she is, for she achieved 
a complete conquest, by looks, singing, and 
acting, over a London audience. It is unne- 
cessary to state particulars, but we advise our 
readers to go and see and hear Thillon in this 
lively opera. Paul Bedford, as a humorous 
bandit, was in full force, and Miss Grant, Allen, 
Weiss, &c. filled the other characters in a very 
efficient manner. The débutante was twice called 
for, and the stage made a perfect Covent Gar- 
den Market with bouquets. 

Lyceum.—Polkamania, a laughable burlesque, 
has been brought out here to rival the French. 
piece mentioned in our last, and, with the 





Keeleys and their clever coadjutors, it is but 
fair to say, we cannot tell which is the more 
amusing. 

Miss Alicia Nunn’s Concerts.—The first, of 
four, of these Drawing-Room Concerts was 
given at the lady’s residence, in Great Marl- 
borough Street, on Wednesday evening, and 
was fully and fashionably attended. The en- 
tertainment was from La Cenerentola and Ii Giu- 
ramento (Mercadante), and went off with élat. 

Lover's Irish Evenings.—On Wednesday Mr. 
Lover varied his Irish entertainments by giv- 
ing a new discoorse called “The Irish Brigade,” 
interspersed with laughable anecdote, and em- 
bellished with songs. In spite of the Ancient 
Concert and other attractions soliciting the full 
town, the fine concert-room of the Princess’s 
Theatre was well filled, and the novelty went 
off with great success. The history of the fa- 
mous Irish Brigade, after the final defeat of 
King James in Ireland, is itself an interesting 
historical episode; and Mr. Lover has wrought 
into it a number of curious facts, traditionary 
stories, and humorous characteristics of his 
countrymen on foreign service and in a foreign 
land. The grave and the gay are thus happily 
intermixed, and the whole diversified by the 
music, sung, as hefore, by the author himself, 
and Misses Cubitt and Dickson, and a débutant 
boy with a powerful organ, Master M‘Dermot, 
a pupil of Mr. T. Cooke. The new songs were 
received with much applause; but not less was 
awarded to several of those already so popular 
with the public. The “ Bowld Sojer-Boy” was 
among the encores, and so were the pathetic 
and poetic “ Mary Machree,” and the cream 
of Hibernian drollery, “The Birth of St. Pa- 
trick,” very amusingly sung by Mr. Lover. 
We confess we should have liked him to have 
also sung the home-touching ballad of “ The 
Letter ;” for though the young ladies gave it, 
as well as their other airs, with much taste and 
expression, it wanted the writer’s own peculiar 
and native manner to produce its full effect. 
The novelties“ Grief is mine,” “The Hand 
and the Glove,” “ The Drum,” &c.—followed 
the fate of their predecessors, and were loudly 
applauded. 





THE CONTRAPUNTAL AND MUSICAL REVIEW, 
A Few Hints on Music. Auguste Bertini’s New 

System for learning and acquiring extraordinary 

facility on all Instruments (as well as Singing) 

in a short time. London, Longman and Co. 

Tue brother of the author of this pamphlet is 
well known as a clever musician, and has writ- 
ten many excellent studies for the pianoforte. 
We know no more of Mr. A. Bertini than that 
“a few hints” have been floating abroad that 
he has no grounds in support of his notions 
excepting those entertained by himself. 

Mr. A. Bertini observes: “ For the sake ofmak- 
ing my wrists and fingers supple, I have given 
the explanation of an instrument that I call the 
pincers; by the application of which, for about 
half a minute only to each hand, I have gained 
more facility, and even extension of hand, than 
[ could possibly have done by three hours of 
hard practice.” 

It is our duty to expose the absurdity of al 
systems which would enforce the practice of 
using mechanical means to gain facility of exe- 
cution. The same sort of power moves both: 
the fingers and the feet, or any other part of 
the body. Supposing it were wished that a 
man should be taught to run fast, would any: 
sensible person contrive instruments to stretch: 
out his Iegs beyond their natural limits, or a 





locomotive machine of great velocity to keep: 
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them continually moving quicker than they 
could go without this instrument? The idea is 
preposterous; and yet such notions are now en- 
tertained respecting the fingers by well known 
musicians; for we see new machines in the 
shop-windows, which, doubtless, many people 
will be induced to purchase, because they are 
recommended by Mr. H. or Madame D. It is 
neither rubbing, stretching, pulling, nor pinch- 
ing, that will give independency and power to 
the fingers, any more than they would have that 
effect on any other joint in the organic struc- 
ture of man. Mr. A. Bertini finding, however, 
that his pincers pressed “ rather hard on some 
delicate ladies’ wrists’? [nor do we at all won- 
der at it], says, “I had the good fortune to dis- 
cover a means beyond which nothing, I believe, 
can be found. This new means is even superior 
to the use of the pincers [this is fortunate], as it 
gives a much greater facility in the extension 
of the fingers. This operation does not require 
any instrument whatever—the effect is almost 
instantaneous [how strange!]; it acts like magic 
{it must, indeed!]; it requires but a very few 
seconds to perform it effectually—it may be 
done by a child.” Then continues Mr. Ber- 
tini: “Great has been my surprise in finding 
that the very same means which proved so good 
for the fingers was equally good for the voice 
[why, then, not for pedal players, too ?} without 
any additional operation whatever !’’-——“ I do 
not possess any knowledge of anatomy; I could 
not properly explain the cause of this extraor- 
dinary effect.” We fear Mr. Bertini’s inven- 
tions for the voice and the fingers are beyond 
the researches of the arts and sciences; in fact, 
that nothing less than “ magic” could explain 
such extraordinary effects. ‘ If (he continues) 
I have made a discovery useful to the public, 
I have a legitimate right to a remuneration 
proportioned to its importance.” —“ England 
is the country which affords the most enlight- 
ened patronage to any new discovery connected 
either with the fine arts or sciences.” Yes, this 
is true; but itiis the duty of the public to be 
careful how they award their favours: for too 
often our countrymen, ever ready to assist in- 
dustry and talent, have through their generosity 
been deceived by persons whom they least ex- 
pected to impose upon them. : 

The next quotations from this pamphlet will, 
we trust, suffice to shew the want of system 
throughout the few pages of his Few Hints on 
Music. “ If any gentleman has his shirt-collar 
or cravat a little too tight, it will not only in- 
jure his voice, but will also diminish the elas- 
ticity of wrists and fingers; and what is equally 
extraordinary, if the seams of the arm-holes of 
his coat, especially in front near the chest, are 
tight enough to prevent him from crossing his 
arms with facility, it will not only create a stiff- 
ness in the wrists and fingers, but will also im- 
pair his voice. Let a gentleman without his 
coat and cravat, and with his shirt-collar un- 
buttoned, try to sing or play on any instrument 
that requires great exertion of the wrists and 
fingers, he will find his voice improved and feel 
a greater facility in the wrists and fingers than 
when he sings and plays in the confinement of 
full dress. It is, therefore, recommended to 
gentlemen to wear their shirt-collars and cra- 
vats rather loose [how romantic and artistical !] 
than otherwise, and to have the sleeves of their 
coats made so as to leave a perfectly free action 
to the whole joints of the shoulders.” 

First, Mr. Bertini r ded delicat 
ladies to pinch their wrists with pincers; then, 
by a contrary law, advises even the very dress 
of gentlemen to be loose about them. If the 
nerves of will have to do (which they certainly 








have) with the movement of the fingers, it re- 
mains only for ladies and gentlemen to apply 
their fingers in a natural way, when they wilf 
act under the control of the will; and we be- 
lieve as well with a coat on as off: though the 
latter would, perhaps, be an entertaining no- 
velty in the drawing room. The fashion of 
stripping to perform, whether pinching the 
ladies or playing on the piano, cannot be in- 
troduced too soon into circles so partial to 
every novelty. Mr. A. Bertini and other gen- 
tlemen, his imitators, in their short sleeves and 
collars unbuttoned and braces loose, would be 
the tip-top of musical dandies. 





VARIETIES. 


British Association.—The meeting at York is 
appointed for September 26, 27, 28, and 30; 
and October 1 and 2. 

Cosmorama in Regent Street.—The views now 
exhibited here are the best that we have yet 
seen. There is great contrast; and they are 
severally well chosen to convey excellent ideas 
of subjects of which none can be got through 
the language of description. Thus the colossal 
statues of the plain of Thebes are really brought 
before the sight as completely as if the specta- 
tor were in Egypt; and the picture is altoge- 
ther very imposing. The exterior of the Pan- 
theon, Rome, is a fac-simile of the original by 
moonlight; La Mer de Glace and the Lake of 
Thun, two grand Swiss landscapes, and the 
Hippodrome at Constantinople, a Turkish exhi- 
bition almost equal to the Egyptian, St. Peter’s, 
within and without, and an Eruption of Vesu- 
vius, fill up the list; and all convey very pleas- 
ing and accurate information. 

The Royal Botanic Society had a splendid 
Exhibition, the first of the present year, on 
Tuesday. In the forenoon the Queen, Prince 
Albert, and suite, visited the Gardens, and were 
delighted with the dazzling show of orchidace, 
cacti, azaleas, heaths, roses, pelargoniums, and 
other magnificent flowers ; and later in the day 
the members and their friends (provided with 
tickets) were admitted to enjoy the same plea- 
sure. Some rare exotics, highly cultivated and 
of extraordinary beauty, were objects of great 
admiration. On the whole, the rapid progress 
of this not only charming, but scientific and 
instructive institution, is most gratifying. We 
could hardly have hoped so much could be 
achieved within so short a time. 

Antarctic Expedition.—In our No. 1422, p. 260, 
col. 3, we mentioned a hearsay that Sir R. Peel 
had granted the moiety of 2000/. for the pur- 
chase of natural history collected in Sir James 
Ross’s voyage, &c.; but the correct fact is, 
that the 2000/. were granted to assist the pub- 
lication of this collection—one moiety to be 
expended on the botanical, and the other on 
the zoological, plates of new plants and ani- 
mals, We are well pleased to set this matter 
beyond the reach of misconception, as other- 
wise the public might be led to suppose that 
the minister, instead of forwarding a most de- 
sirable publication, had been paying money for 
what was in reality already public property. 

Picture-Sales.— Yesterday, Messrs. Christie 
disposed of a select collection of pictures, be- 
longing to George Briscoe, Esq.; among which 
was an excellent copy of Wilkie’s Blind Fid- 
dler, a grand piece by Pannini, and a very fine 
specimen of Victoor, seldom met with in our gal- 
leries. To-day the cabinet pictures of the late 
Mr. Seguier come to the hammer, consisting, as 
may be supposed, of many choice bits. There 
are several both by Mr. Seguier himself and 
by his brother and successor Mr. John Seguier ; 





some by Wilkie; and characteristic specimens 
by Morland, Ruysdael, Vanderneer, and others ; 
—in all, 106 lots. 

J. Flaxman, R.A.—An advertisement in our 
usual columns intimates the contemplation of 
a somewhat tardy act of national justice and 
gratitude by the erection of a portrait-statue to 
the memory of one of our greatest sculptors, 
John Flaxman. Like all men of the highest 
genius, though to a certain degree appreciated 
in his life-time, far inferior artists carried off 
the more sterling proofs of public consideration, 
and he existed to produce works which give 
him immortality. His designs and relievos 
were too far above the bust or figure, or fan- 
ciful trifle, to meet with the applause of the 
million, and the few who could judge of their 
worth were too few to reward their creator as 
he deserved. At last, however, a memorial is 
proposed for him, and we cannot doubt will be 
sufficiently supported. It is true the fine, pale, 
intellectual-looking man did not want for bread, 
but wealth was not his, and it is full time that 
we offered him a stone, hallowed by our feel- 
ings and admiration. 

Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly.—In the Agra 
Ukhbar of the 3d, it is said, “ the news of Col. 
Stoddart and Capt. Conolly being alive is given 
with great positiveness, as follows:—We have 
just, at a late hour, received a piece of intelli- 
gence, which we lay before our readers without 
note or comment. Our Lahore correspondent 
mentions to us, as a fact on which every reli- 
ance can be placed, that Dost Mahomed had 
sent intelligence to Col. Richmond, that both 
Col. Stoddart and Capt. Conolly are alive. 
There can, therefore, be no douht that the Rev. 
Mr. Wolff will be successful in attaining one 
object of his journey, viz. in finding them 
alive; what may be the result of his mission 
remains to be seen.” 

Prandial Charity, Benevolence, Arts, and Lite- 
rature.—This is the season for public dinners— 
about the best road to the sympathies of the 
heart through the digestive organs. On Wed- 
nesday the Literary Fund holds its anniversary, 
under the auspices of a chairman (the Marquis 
of Northampton), by his social talent, elo- 
quence, generosity, high rank, position in the 
world of science and letters, and general esti- 
mation, admirably suited for the task; and on 
the same day one of the most laudable of medi- 
cal charities,the Charterhouse Square Infirmary, 
has its annual dinner, with a gentleman of many 
similar accomplishments, Mr. Emerson Ten- 
nent, presiding. Both will, we trust, reap an 
ample harvest. On Saturday next the Artist’s 
Benevolent Fund meets, Lord Palmerston in 
the chair; and here also, from the president 
and those who will rally round him, we may 
expect a fine day for the fine arts. 

Mr. C. Kemble, on the evening of Wednesday 
week, read the play of Cymbeline, somewhat com- 
pressed, to the Queen and Court at Buckingham 
Palace: an entertainment worthy of English lite- 
rature, the dramatic art, and royalty. 

Ancient Money.— A treasure of old silver 
coinage of Edward I. of England, and Roberts 
and Davids of Scotland, has been found in a 
piece of ground near Closeburn, Dumfriesshire. 
[t is reported to amount to 10,000 coins, and 
the cannie folks around to have made a pleasant 
harvest in collecting it. 

Important Literary Dispute.—A few Gazetles 
ago we quoted from Viscount D’Arlincourt’s 
tour, magnificently entitled The Three Kings 
doms, a copy of verses extemporised for him at 
the grand Tara meeting by Mr. O'Connell (Lit: 
Gaz., No. 1420, p. 223), with a free translation 
thereof into French by the poetical Viscount. 
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Dan, it seems, was blarneying the Frenchman ; 
for at his request he copied the lines, and 
added, “ Written for the Vicomte,” &c., which 
they certainly were in one sense, though not in 
the sense of the traveller, unacquainted with 
the predilection of the Irish character to have 
a bit of fun with humbugging the curious and 
inquisitive. O’Connell, at the Repeal Associa- 
tion, denies that he had ever made any state- 
ment of the kind, and disclaims the Vicomte's 
‘imaginary dialogue ;”’ and, in return, the Vi- 
comte has publicly reasserted the truth of the 
whole, and declares that he has the written 
proofs in his possession. And, after all, the 
verse is not O’Connell’s, but Walter Scott's, 
with the word Erin substituted for Scotland. 
It is a droll world! 

Respectability used to be defined the keeping 
or driving of a one-horse-shay; but an adver- 
tisement in the Times of Thursday (page 11, 
col. 5) has another criterion; for the party 
offers herself ‘as Nursery- Maid in a respectable 
or tradesman's family.” 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Highlands of Zthiopia, by Major W. C. Harris, 
2d edit. 3 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s. — Genera of Birds, by G. R. 
Gray, illustrated with 350 Plates, by D. W. Mitchell, 
Part I, 4to, 10s. 6d.—History of Stowmarket, with 
Notices of the Hundred of Stow, compiled by Rev. 
A. G. H. Hollingsworth, 4to, 15s. —Jersey as it is: a 
Translation of a Prize-Essay, by F. Robiou de la Tre- 
honnais, fep. 4s. 6d. cloth.—Christian Fragments ; or, 
Remarks on the Nature, Precepts, and Comforts, of 
Religion, by J. Burns, M.D. fep. 5s.—Morton on Cal- 
culous Concretions in the Horse, Sheep, Ox, and Dog, 
8vo, 6s.—Report of the Queen ¢. O’Connell and others, 
by J. S. Armstrong and E. 8. Trevor, 8vo, 12s. — Syl- 
vanus, or the Primitive Christian: a Tale, fep. 3s. 6d. 
—The Bat , also Fr i Alvarez, and other 
Poems, by W. H. Leatham, 12ino, 1s.—A Brief Eulogy 
on Calvin, by J. Billet, 8vo, 2s.—Architectural An- 
tiquities of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, by 
F. Mackeuzie, atlas folio, 4/. 4s.—History of Italy, by 
Colonel Procter, 2d edit. 8vo, 6s.— Philip; a Tragedy, 
by Alfieri, translated by C. O. Childe, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
—The English Fireside: a Tale of the Past, by J. Mill, 
3 vols. pust 8vo, ll. lls. 6 B 
schylus, with Notes, &c., by Peile, 2d edit. 8vo, 9s. 
—The Law of Parochial Assessments, by W. G. Lum- 
ley, post 8vo, 5s. 6¢.—Caubul and the Punjaub, by 
Lieut. W. Barr, post 8vo, 12s.—Narrative of an Exp 
dition to the Polar Sea, by Lieut. Wrangell, edited by 
Lieut.-Colonel E. Sabine, 2d edit. 12mo, 6s.—Ellen 
Middleton: a Tale, by Lady G. Fullerton, 3 v. p.-8vo, 
1. 11s, 6d.—Remarks on Collier’s and Knight’s Shak- 
speare, by the Rev. A. Dyce, 8vo, 9. — Contributions 
tu the Eclectic Review, by J. Foster, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
— Blackstone on Real and Personal Property, by 
J. Stewart, 3d edit. 8vo, 20s.—Anecdotes of Actors, 
by Mrs. Matthews, 8vo, 14s, — Constancy and Contri- 
tion, 3 vols. post 8vo, l/. 11s. 6d. — Letters of Horace 
Walpole to Sir H. Mann, Vols. [I1. and IV., 8vo, 28s.— 
Cherry’s illustrations of the Saints’ Days, and other 
Festivals, Vol. IL, 12mo, 4s. 6¢.—Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library, Vol. 38: Travels of Marco Polo, fep. 53.— 
Journal of a Missionary Tour through Arabia, by the 
Rev..J. Samuel, post 8vo, 8s. 6d.—Baronia Anglica 
Concentrata, by Sir T. C. Banks, 2 vols. 4to, 3/. 3s.— 
Gazetteer of Scinde, Afghanistan, &e., by E. Thorn- 
ton, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. — Analecta Christiana, by the 
Rev. C. Marriott, 8vo, 5s.—Display of Heraldry, from 
Authentic Sources, by A. Barrington, case, 12s.— 
Olynthiac Orations of Demosthenes, by D. B. Hickie, 
LL.D., 12mo, 5s.—Sermons, preached at Dumfries, by 
Rev. W. P. M. Farquhar, fep. 6s.—National Bank- 
ruptey, and other Poems, by 'T. B. Browne, fep. 5s. 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
1844. bm. & 1844. 

May 4 .. 1156357 | May 8 .. 

roe 56 301 ere 
SO. 6 56 251 mW « 
7. 2. —56 207 | 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


The new publications of this week have overloaded 
our table, so that the concluding volumes of Walpvle’s 
Correspondence, Mrs. Mathews’ Anecdotes of Actors, 
Dyce’s Remarks on Collier’s and Knight’s Shakespeare, 
Mrs. Jamieson’s Private Picture Galleries, and several 
others, must bide their (short) time, 


6d.— The Agamemnon of 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


Sixteen Days' Sale of the Valuable Library of the late 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq., LL.D., 
Poet-Laureate, 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and CO., 
Auctioneers of wrong | Property and Works illustrative of 
the Fine Arts, will commence this important Sale at their house, 
Wellington Street, Strand, 
On WepnesbDay, May 8th, 
To be continued for Fifteen following Days (Sundays excepted) 
May be viewed on the Monday and Tuesday previous. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ECESSARY PRECAUTION.— 


CONSU MERS of BRANDY are respectfully infurmed, that 
J. T. Brrts, jun., and Co. will not be responsible for any bottled 
Brandy that is not protected against fraudulent substitution by the 
Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the words “ Betts’s Patent 
Brandy, 7 Smithfield Bars.” 


Sold by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants, in Town 
and Country, at 3s. Gd. per bottle, the bottle included. 


N IMPROVED STOPPERS. 


This imy a substitute for Corks and Buxas, has, 
by new and great improvemeuts, become a pure, indestructible, and 
perfect means of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spi- 
rits, &c. They are cheap and easily applied; and the appearance 
which they now have of fine Cork, has removed the prejudice against 
their former dark colour. Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to keep 
Wine which is in daily use in perfect condition. 

C. Macintosh and Co., 19 Walbrook, London, and 22 York Street, 
Manchester. 


7 — Ep 

J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
° DOSCOPF, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 
Neither previous knowledge of astronomical instruments, nor ac- 
quaintance with practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction of a secon The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial, It is only 2} inches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 

ther. Price Two Guineas each, 


Dent's Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 8% Strand, London. 


EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON’S 








ODGSON and ABBOTT'S EAST INDIA 

PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of 

this long-celel iE lish informs the public that this Beer, 

so strongly recommended by the Facu!ty, not being sold to the trade, 
can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 93 Gracechurch Street. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


r ~ 

ENDRIE'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 
Z SOAP. so long L i for imp retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing sn aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Hunprtr’s Parszrvative Tootn-Powver, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest. 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Hxnonir’s Mogtiine is the most b ficial extract of oleagi 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liguid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 








MR. CHARLES KEMBLE’S READING AND RE- 
CITATION FROM SHAKSPERE. 
Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James's, Monday 
Evening, May 3th. 
Under the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the QueEN, His Royal Highness the Parsex 
ALBERT, Her Majesty QUEEN ADELAIDE, 


> . . 

R. CHARLES KEMBLE vill give a Se- 

ries of READINGS from SHAKSPERE;; the first of 

which, the PLAY of CYMBELINE, compressed (which Mr. Kem- 

ble had the honour of reading before her Majesty and the Court at 

Buckingham Palace, on Wednesday evening, 24th April), will take 

place at the above Rooms, on MONDAY EVENING, the 13th May, 
commencing at Half-past Eight o’Clock. 

kets (the number of which is limited), 10s. 6d. each ; 

amily Tickets, for Three Persons, One Guinea; and Keserved 

Seats forthe Series, or for any single Reading ; may be obtained 

at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street. 


MR. LOVER'S IRISIT EVENINGS. 
Princess's Concert Room, Castle Street, Berners Street, 
On WEDNESDAY NEXT, MAY 8th, 


R.. LOVER will have the honour of pro- 
ducing a New Entertainment; being a Characteristic Sketch 
of that distinguished corps, of European maces the IRISH BRI- 
GADE: with Anecdotes, historical and personal (both serious and 
comic), of the interesting events and characters of the time, illustrated 
by appropriate Music, comprising New Songs. 
Admission, 2s. Reserved Seats, Ys. 6d. 

Tickets may be had as follows:—Duff and Hodgson, 65 Oxford 
Street; Cramer and Co., Regent Street; Chappell and Co., Ollivier 
and Co., and F. Leader, Bond street; Willis, Grosvenor Street; also, 
Sams’, Ebers’, Mitchell's, and Bailey’s Libraries; Keith, Prowse, and 
Co., 48 Cheapside. 





7 . > . : 
HE REVERTOR.—By means of this 
newly invented and simple little instrument, which may he 
applied in less than a minute, persons may lock and unlock their 
chamber-door while remaining in their bed; thus obtaining all the 
security and convenience of a drop-bolt at a comparatively trifling 
. The Revertor possesses the farther advantage beyond 4 
drop-bolt, of .being instantly removeable from room to room, and 
from one house to another, without trouble or expense ; but although 
thus easily fixed and refixed, when once placed upon a lock on which 
it is wished to remain, it will require no farther attention for years. 
Sold (price 5s. 6d.) by Messrs. Burbidge and Healy, 150 Fleet 
Street ; who will also forward a Revertor by post to any part of the 
kingdom, on receiving a Post-office order for 6s. 2d. The Ruverron 
is registered under the Act 5 and 6 Vict. 





LITERATURE AND ART. 


Closing of the present Exhibition, 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 

aud SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is 

open daily from Ten in the Morning uutil Five in the Eveuing, and 
will be closed on Saturday, May the llth. 

N.B. The Gallery will be re-opened exurly in June, with a selec 
tion of Pictures by Ancient Masters and Deceased British Artists, 
Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 








HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Tentu Anxvat Exurpirion 


* Now open at their Gauixry, Fretr-truxes Patt MAL, uext 
the British Institution. 


Admission, One Shilling.—Catalogne, Sixpence. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary, 





Royal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square. 
NOtce is hereby given, that the EXHI- 


BITION will OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, the 6th in- 
stant, at Twelve o’Clock. 
Admission, One Shilling ; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
° HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 
Exhibi and Students may receive their Tickets and Cata- 





Henpate’s Corp Cazax o¥ Rosrs, prepared in great pert 

Improvep Scowxrixa Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

InpKiiai.e MARKING Lyk, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 


QELTZER WATER, 3s. per dozen, spark- 
ling aud aerated, landed from the Brunnens Wednesdays 


and Saturdays, silver-wired over, as patronised by her Majesty, 
and the principal Clubs and Physicians. 


Brighton and all the British and German Waters, both natural 
and artificial, at the uniform rate of 3+. per dozen half-nints, 4s. Gd. 
pints, 6s. quarts. Glass-bottles, 3s. perdozen ; stone ditto, 1s. 6d. ; 
allowed fur when returned. 


Farina’s Strongest Eau de Cologne 

aud Lavender Water. ° . 2ls. per doz. 
Sherries, Dinner Wines . - 18s, to 28s. 
Superior Old Amontillado Sherry . 40s. 
East India Madeira . . . - 30s. 
Superior Port (eight years old) . . 30s. 
Light Port ° ° ° ° - 18s. 
Hocks and Champagnes. ° - 428, 
Moselles and Clarets ° 30s.to 42s. ,, 
Lopes Principes Cigars 18s. per Ib. 


All orders per penny-post sent out within one hour. 


Lambe and Co., Shippers to the Trade, 11 Great Prescot 
Street, Minories. 


| 





logues by applying at the Academy on Monday after Twelve. 


ORPORATION of the LITERARY 
FUND.—Iustituted 1790, and incorporated 1813, 
Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN, 
President—The Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G, 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take 
place in Faxxemasons’ Hart, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 8th 
May. 

‘The MARQUIS of NORTHAMPTON, President of the Royal 

Society, in the Chair. 

Tickets for the Dinner, 20s. each, may be had of the Stewards, and 
of the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 75 Great Rus- 
sell Street. i and Uscrip in aid of the charitable 
purposes of the wil hankfully received and acknow- 
edyed by the Treasurers, John Griffin, Esq. 21 Bedford Place; Sir 
Henry Ellis, British Museum; and William: Tooke, Esq..12 Russell 


Square; and by 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 








> 

HE CORONATION of QUEEN 

VICTORIA, a New and splendid Picture, by JOHN MAR- 

TIN, Esq. R.L.,—alsv, Tax Oxcvucex—Tuw Fac or Ninrven— 

> uvew —Tux Hermir—are NOW on VIEW 

ERSTONE'S GALLERY, No.7 HAYMARKET (next 

door te the Theatre). 

Also for private sale, some Pictures of the highest class by the 
Old Masters, 


Open from Ten till Five.—Admission, One Shilling. 
N.B. Two noble Attan-Precxs for sale. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











OHN FLAXMAN, R.A.—It has long been 
subject a regret and national reproach, that on 
this country so little yet 
= hve! eat Mastets in Bri 


pry 
mai Sir J “Joshua the 7 a 
Wilkie; but wer ne: 
ends 


in the Settenal Gallery. to 
fens While 
with these two statues. le public 
riors and statesmen are of common occurrence, Sir Christopher Wren 
tai ah is without a bust, and Flaxman without a 
the Sy ms often urged 





remove in against us by our 
condnsaa Mr. ‘ aay Wie cacenn gage He fox a A a 
l-sized portrait-statue athe i soi jaxm. —— 
on which Mr. Watson’s model has met with, has induced tol- 
lowing noblemen and gentlemen to form themselves into a Commit- 


Important Scientific Work preparing for Publication, 
UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE LORDS COMMISSION- 
ERS OF THE ADMIRALTY, 

By MESSRS. REEVE, BROTHERS, 

King William Street, Strand. 


HE FLORA ANTARCTICA; 
or, 

BOTANY of the ANTARCTIC VOYAGE of H.M. DIS- 
COVERY SHIPS EREBUS and TERRORin the Years 1839-1843, 
under the Command of 
Captain Sir JAMES CLARK ROSS, Kt., R.N., F.R.S., _ 

,_ By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D. RN. F.L. 
geon of the Erebus, and Botanist of the Expedition 





tee for the purpose o' a Mr. Watson’s model a p 

STATUE in marble to the memory of FLAXMAN :— 
Committee. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, | Colonel C. R. — M.P. 


K.G. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, K.G. 

bi Most Noble the Marquis of 


The Right Hon.t the Earl of Eldon. 
The Viscount Mahon, M.P. ESQ. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. bs ry Moxhay, 

Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. Peter Cunningham, 

statue for the sum 


execute the statue 
pe eae two of Flaxman’s 


has undertaken 

1200/.; such sum to include the cost of 
finest bassreliefs, one on each side of the 

model he seen at Mr, Watson's studio, 15 Upper 

ne sab any day between the hours of 


by Messrs. Coutts and Co.; Messrs. 
in Thread- 
aghi, in Pall 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, Hon, Sec, 
oh Upper Gloucester dessins Darset muzidel April 23, 18° 4. 


Mall East, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





Maps of the na for ark Diffusion of Vseful 
Knowledge. 
NEW EDITION of the Octavo INDEX 
ot more than 25,000 PLACES, 
By the Rev. JAMES MICKLEBURGH, AM. 
IS IN THE PRESS, 
And will be published shortly, price 5s. 
London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 


ORD MAHON’'S , HISTORY of ENG- 
D, Vol. IV. 
Will be em. on ‘TUESDAY, MAY 7th. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Nearly ready, with Portraits and Views, 3 vols. 8vo, 
HE PUBLIC and PRIVATE LIFE of 
LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON from Materials furnished 
by Lonp aeaeee Famity, | his 
om the AN B ° p. by Himself. — 
By HORACE TWISS, Esq., one of her Majesty’s Counsel, 
This Biography contains Letters from — 
H. M. George III. Lord Thurlow, 
H. M. George IV. Lord Sidmouth, 
H. M. Queen Charlotte, Lord Ellenborough, 
H, M. Queen Caroline, Lord Redesdale, 
The Duke of York, r. Pitt, 
The Duke of Kent, Lord Stowell, 
The Princess Elizabeth, The Ist and 2d Earls of 
Duke of Wellington, Live . 
Sir Robert Peel, Hon, Spencer Percival, 
Mr. Windham, Lord Melville, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Lord Castlereagh, &c. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 














Nearly ready, with Map and Plates, 2 vols, 8vo, 


TOUR THROUGH the AMERICAN 
SLAVE STATES, from the River Potomac to the Fron- 
tiene of Mxxtco, 
By G, W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Esq. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Montgomery's New Work. 
On the 15th of May will be ready, in 1 vol. $vo, 
HE GOSPEL BEFORE the AGE; 
or, CHRIST with NICODEMUS. 
EXPOSITION for the TIMES; with a Refectory Epistle 
“— the Right Hon. W. E. Grapstonx, M.P., &c. 
y the Rev. R. MONTGOMERY, M.A. Oxon. 
of “1 aes , th 
Minister fg © Chapel, sane. 284 mther b Juthers or, the 
“ If the trumpet sive . 88 aga sound, who shall prepare him- 
ae v. 
ei. ye Ory i heehee become your enemy, because I tell yon the truth ?” 
Gal h. 16. 
Also, by the same Author, just published, 
REFLECTIVE DISCOURSES on some 
Important Texts. Edition. 
POETICAL WORKS, in six uniform vols., 
standard and 


iaclading “ LUTHER,” &c. &c. The only correct 
Edition. 


don; Baisler; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; and all Booksellers 
Londen: Butcher; Mean Wales Singde. 


Being an 


To be published in Twenty Monthly Parts, si al Quart 
Number containing eight Deaudfully y Lithographed lates <2 new or 
imperfectly nawe Species, wit! een pages of descriptive Letter- 
press; price 8s. coloured, 5s. _ 

As the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have been Leger ws 

it a liberal sum of money towards defraying the expense of th 

lates, the work will be produced in the most careful and h ly 

— style, at a price considerably below that of similar pu 


= I. rites omic! yagi the Ist poten iB = Subscribers are 
their names in the mean tim 
pon aay Reeve, Brothers, Natural-History pel hers and Pub- 
lishers, N No. 8 — William Street, “Strand, 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





Published at the desire of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 
Now ready in 1 vol. 8vo, 
THE WORSHIP OF 
HE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
IN THE CHURCH OF ROME 


Moai red Holy Scripture, and to the Faith and Practice of the 
ristian Church through the first Five Centuries. 


By the Rev. J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 


Rector of St, eee ae 1 Author of * Seat Christian 
Worship,” * An Essay on Oaths,” 


Richard Bentley, New Sutinges Sresthy intenes in Ordinary 
0 her Majesty. 





In Two Volumes, post Svo, price 21s. cloth, 
A TRANSLATION OF 
Te POEMS and BALLADS of 
* SCHILLE 
To which is prefixed A use on the AUTHOR, 
By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mall, 
London 








Now ready, with numerous Woodcuts, fop. 8vo, 8s. 


p=. for LADIES; m8 a Plain Guide 
for the Poultry-Yard, Dairy, and 
By the Author of “ Barrisn sae - 


John  urray, Albemarle Street. 





In 12mo, 5s. cloth lettered, 
HE HISTORY of SANDFORD and 
MERTON. 
By T. DAY, Esq. 
A New Edition, Revised, and embellished with b 
from Designs by Harvey. 
London: Longman and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; J., G., F.,and 
J. Rivington; Duncan and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; ; Harve 
and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman; J. S. Hodson; Grant and Grit. 
fiths; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


R. MURRAY’S HAND-BOOKS for 
TRAVELLERS. 





iful Cuts, 





The following are now ready :—~ 

HAND-BOOK for NORTH GERMANY 
andthe RHINE. 12s. 

HAND- BOOK ie SOUTH GERMANY 
andthe TYROL, 10s. 

HAND-BOOK ya SWITZERLAND, SA- 
VOY, and PIEDMONT. 10s. 

HAND-BOOK for FRANCE and the PY- 
RENEES. 12s. 


H AND-BOOK for MALTA and the EAST. 
HAND-BOOK for NORTH ITALY and 
ENICE, 
HAND-BOOK for CENTRAL ITALY and 
ROME. 5s. 
HAND-BOOK of PAINTING— ITALY. 


HAND- BOOK for teens EU- 
ROPE. 128. 





Albemarle Street, May 1844, 


HE MEDICAL GAZETTE for May 8 


contains Original Papers by 


Dr. ~~ ape h 
‘er oO! am. 
Mr Henry Le “ 
Mr. Willie ta 


Dr. Willis. 

Dr. Heaton of Leeds. 

Mr. J. W. Earle, Cheltenham, 

Dr. oe of Glasgow. Ts 

Dr. F. H. Remelethon, Mr. B. Phillips, F.R.S. 

Mr. Waddington. Dr. Roe, and Dr. T. Thompson, 
Review of Guy's Hospital Reports. 

Leader—On the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland, 
Hints to ** Our Friends.” 


Fall ——— of the Proceedings of the Royal Medical ~¥ Chirur 
gical Society, and of the Microscopical Societ: 


With a variety of other curious and interesting Articles, 
London: ps a eset and Longmans. 





With Illustrations by Leech ond Alfred Crowguill, 

THE MAY NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 

ENTLEY’ ‘38 MISCELLANY, 
ontains — 


THE FORTUNES | OF THE SCATTERGOOD 
FAMILY. 


By ALBERT SMITH. 
With an Illustration by Leech, 
Chapter XV.—Mr. Fi leaves London, and Vincent meet: 
r. Bolt on Tower Hill : sven 
Chay “+4 — —Frederick Senttengeed runs away from Merchant 


‘ailo 
_ ~ vit. Which reverts to the Chicksand Colony and its 


Ballyhaugh, by W. Law Gane, 


The Omen ; a Legend of Bergen- 
om. with an illustration by Leech. 





op-Zoom. 
Queen Elizabeth’s Visit to Sand- 
wich, by Heury Curling. 
ee y Dudley Cos- 
tello 


The rtsman’s ‘skatasigndg by 


Paul Prende: 
i — M em by H. R. Addi- 
The Physiology of London Life, 
pf Fisher Ket ¢ Author 
of “The World of London.’ 
—London Season—The M hale 
Classes of London — Literary | 
Life—Fine Arts, 
ike Leary; or, 





the Jewel of | 


Jose *pmeiaiaaa 


Flow 

The ’ ‘Twins 3 a Legend, Ivy- 
Green. Illustrated in 2 of lypho- 
graphy by Alfred Crowquill. 

To the Age-Fearing. 

The Married Actress and the 
Merchant Seaman—A Quit- 
tance in Full—The Gaol Chap- 
lain; or, a Dark Page from 
Life’s Volume. 

The Divan—The Polka—The Do- 
do—How to write a Domestic 
Drama — International Copy- 
right—General Tow ‘Thumb. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


for May, contains Articles on — 


trictions in the ee Profession — Lecture on the Li 
nalysis of the Bath W 
riums— Use of Zinc Vessels for Molasses —Chinese Quick- 


Restric 
tion of the Gases—Analysis 
for Herba 


uefac- 


Water—Preservation of Plants 


a Salts ag Teg Wine—Analysis of Guano —Diace- 


Lead —Atom! 


ts, &e, &o, 


Price ls. 


The First and Second Volamies, bound in cloth, price 12s. 6d. each. 


Published 
Square; Mac’ 
Dublin. 


May 1) by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester 
hian and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., 





Every Lady her 


own Gardener. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, with Woodcuts, fcp. 8vo, 6s. 
ARDENING for LADIES. With a Ca- 


lendar of Operati 





and 
the Year. 


for every Month in 


By Mrs, LOUDON. 
fect vadeemecum of the art.’ ”—Literary Gaxette. 
1 and minute in its directions.”—Atheneum. 


Also, with 150 Woodcuts, fep. 8vo, 8s. 


MODERN 


BOTANY for LADIES; or, 


gente: fo reg per to the Natural System and Classification of 


UDON. 
“This 


ant volume can be safely recommended."—Spectator. 


“$0 treated as to render the subject easily understood.”—Gar- 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


dener’s Gazette, 





Completion of the Edinb 





38 Volumes, 


‘gh Cabinet Library in 
price 91. 10s. 


The concluding Volumes of the Series are now ready, viz. 


OS. 35, 36,37. THE UNITED STATES 


of AMERICA: their History from the — Period ; their 





Indust Ban’ 
ry, Com oad Ch ing Ti 





with a Survey of the Territ 


ory, and ar! 
Plans of Emigrants. By Huon Muraay, F.R.S.E. 


No, 38. TRAVELS 
The Text od yr Fre amended and 
scrij Notes. 
2 Maps. 5s. 


By 


enlarged from 


National Works; 
Political, —_— and eowagee 3 
we age + — and 

is. 


of MARCO POLO: 
valuable red Manu- 
Huon Murray, F.R.S.E. With 


The following Works, with the shove, —- the Series :— 





Polar Seas, 1 vol. 


n Africa, 1 vol.— 


Di pay 
Egyp he —Palestine, 1 vol. he amy of Dreke,. Cavendish, and 


Dampier, 1 vol.—British 
Coasts o! 
Life of 5 
Arabia, 2 


vols.—Persia, A 


India, 3 vols.—Discover 
p A ag 1 vol.—Travels of Baron Humboldt, 1 vol.— 
ir Walter Raleigh, 1 lvol.—Nubia and Abyssinia, 1 vol.— 


on Northern 


vol.— 








Lives of 2 


—Circumnavigation of the —— l vol. 
—British America, 3 vols.—Iceland, Green- 


oa eg pos 2 vols.. 


an 
Zoologists, 1 vol. ~hetiee States, 1 vol.— 


—China, 3. vols, 
—Life of Henry VIII., 1 vol. 


id, &c., 1 vol.—Italy and the Italian Islands, 3 vols. —Mesopo- 
tamia and Assyria, | vol.—Polynesia and New Zealand, 1 vol.— 
Voyages round the World, from Cook to the present Time, 1 vol. 


*,* The whole may be had either in the binding of the en.s ~ 


bound as 
volume. 


separate Works, with single titles in gold, price 5s. 


Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets, as the purpl ing 
e1 


soon have to 


of odd volumes a 
print. 


being nearly out 


be discontinued, several 


Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 
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13 Great Marlborough Street. 
M*® COLBURN’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 
To be had of ali Booksellers. 


1. Miss STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the 
QUEENS of ENGLAND. 7 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 


2. Mr. LEVER’S “ ARTHUR O’LEARY,” 
d by George Cruikshank. Svols. 3ls. 6d. 


3. The VOYAGES and SERVICES of the 
NEMESIS; comprising a complete History of the War in 
China, &c. 2 vols, plates. 32s. 


4, The MILITARY ANNUAL for 1844. 
lvol. 15s. 


5. Lieut. GREENWOOD’S NARRATIVE 
os 4 —_ CAMPAIGN in AFFGHANISTAN, 1 vol. 
plates. \ 


6. Lieut.-Col. NAPIER’S WILD SPORTS. 
2 vols. plates. 2ls. 

7. BURKE’S S HISTORY of the LANDED 
GENTRY, Part 2. 10s. 6d 


8. Sir EDWARD BELCHER’S VOYAGE 
ROUND the WORLD. 1836-42. 2 vols., 40 Illustrations, 


9, LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 
2vols. 2s. 


10. De. CROLY'S HISTORY of GEORGE IV. 
11. MEMOTRS of the QUEENS of FRANCE. 


2vols. 2is. 


12, SECRET MEMOIRS of the IRISH 


UNION. 1 vol., 28 Portraits. 12s. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
Hy 4beses EUROPE during the 
MIDDLE AGES, Eighth Edition, 2 vols. Svo, 242, 

HALLAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of 


EUROPE. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
. John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 








New and Cheaper Editions. 





In Ten Volumes 8vo, price 71. 15s., a New Edition of the 


ISTORY of EUROPE 
DURING the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S. 

*,* This Edition has been carefully revised and corrected ; great 
additions have been made, drawn from original sources, referring 
especially to the aaa history of the Revolution; mg rr eee no- 
tices of all the lead 5 ooo and a new chapter in troduced-on 

the noes American 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mall, London. 








SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS, 
Edited by some Well-wishers to Knowledge. 


No. V. 


BRIEF VIEW of GREEK PHILOSO- 
PHY up to the AGE of PERICLES. 
Being a Series of Works now publishing at the ——— of four 
. months, in cloth Sema, email bre, 3s. 6d. eac! 
Pickering, 177 Piccadilly ; of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 


No. I. PHILOSOPHICAL THEORIES and 
EXPERIENCE. 


No. Il. CONNEXION BETWEEN PHY- 
SIOLOGY and INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 

“ This unpretending little treatise contains the best general view 
of its subject that we lave an ee met with. Ming readers will be 
best able to pears ste ii a good lecture upon an abstract 
subject, by perusing the one from which we have quoted.” 

British and Foreign Medical Review. 


No. III. ON MAN’S POWER OVER HIM- 
SELF to PREVENT or CONTROL INSANITY. 

“ This little essay, like the former one (which we — Keer ap- 
peggy a few months ago), possesses the same claims he atten. 
tion of thi reader, in the truthfulness, 3 simplicity, aaa at the 
same im the comprehensiveness of its view: 

British and Foreign Medical Revien. 

“ We hail the sapenesere of these works as the commencement 
of an enterprise to which all who ‘love their f fellow-creatures must 
wish well—that of inducing men to think, and of affording them the 
means to do so to good purpose.” Pi lagazine, 

These thoughtful little books.” Literary Gazette, 


No. IV. AN INTRODUCTION to ORGA- 


C CHEMISTRY. 

“Ww it id highl, its | and 
study.” ie snes seme Laoag Gasstie 
No. VI. A BRIEF VIEW of GREEK PHI- 

LOSOPHY from SOCRATES to the COMING of CHRIST, 

Will appear in August, 








Price One Shilling, 
HE BATUECAS; also, FRANCISCO 
ALVAREZ, and other Poems. 
By WILLIAM wong LFATHAM. 
Dedicated to George Borrow, ag 2 iy Author rl “ Gipaiea of Spain,” 
* Bible in Spain,” 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and ieee and 
Illingworth and Hicks, *Waketiel 


IEWS of ANCIENT MONUMENTS in 
CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. 
By F. CATHERWOOD, Architect. 
Twenty-five Plates and Map, with descriptive Letterpress. 
Imperial Folio, half-bound in Morocco -£25 50 
Coloured and Mounted, ina Portfolio . . 1212 0 


oe 3 F. Catherwood, at No.9 Argyll Place, London; and 
be had of the principal Print and Booksellers. 


Bound in cloth, and lettered, price Qa. 6d. 
HE SILENT VILLAGE; a Poem, with 
Notes, by THOMAS CLARKE. 
Also, sng the same Author, 


A Day in May; a —Love and Dury, &c., 5s.—Eorto- 
“ey or, the Love va ‘Nature, ‘ie. 6d.; or all in’ one vi ume, 
2a, 


“We will not hesitate to — our hearty approval ers 4 
the contents of this volume. They are such as entitle the au’ 
@ very respectable place among the poets of the day. » Morning P Post. 


William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





Price Five Shillings, 
ODTRHBRRE RAR GZ GE 


or 
J. CH. FREIHERRN VON ZEDLITZ, 
And other Poems. 
By LAVINIA DICK. 
London; John Mortimer, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar Square. 





In 4to, price 10s, boards, 


OLOUR-MUSIC, which simplifies the 
Practice of SOUND- MUSIC, and makes the Pianoforte, 

&c. much easier of 3 wit arners, 
and Tunes printed in Colours. 
By D. D. JAMESON, Esq. 


London: Smite — and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Price Four Shillings, 
RACTICAL REMARKS on SOME of 


the MINOR ACCESSORIES to the SERVICES of the 
CHURCH; with Hints on the Preparation of Altar Cloths, Pede 
Cloths, and other Ecclesiastical Furniture. Addressed to Ladies 
aud Churchwardens, 
By GILBERT J. FRENCH, 


Leeds: T. W. Green. London: J.,G., F., and J, Rivington. 





In fep. 8vo, 7s. cloth, 10s. 6d. morocco, 


HE BOOK of the MONTHS, and Circle 
of the Seasons. With Twenty-eight Illustrations, from 
Drawings by Wirtu1am Harvey. 

“ The descriptions of rural scenery are comment and effectively 
drawn; and the sketches with which they are interspersed, invests 
the whole with an engaging charm. The went is got up in’ a most 

ing style; the eng gs are decidedly master- ——s — 
vertiser. 





cay 


D. Bogue (late Tilt and Bogue), Fleet Street. 





In post 8vo, neatly bound, 7s. 6d. 


BotAN ICAL LOO) KER- OUT among the 
Wild Flowers of the Fields, Woods, and Mountains of Eng- 
land and Wales ; forming a familiar Monthly Guide to to the Collecting 
py Interspersed with Pictorial Glances, Botanising Incidents, 
and Notices of many remarkable Localities of the rarer and most in- 
teresting English and Welsh Plants, 


By EDWIN LEES, F.L.S. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street; and H. Davies, Montpellier Library, 
Cheltenham. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, Map and Illustrations, 
RAVELS i in n SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, 


through ¢! of Adal to the of Shoa, 
during the Years isae and Gnd 1843. ‘ 
By CHARLES JOHNSTON, Esq., M.R.C.S. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 


TRAVELS in KORDOFAN and the ad- 

Joining Countries; with a Review of the Commerce, Habits, and 

anners of the Inhabitants, poe of the Slave Hunts carried on under 
Mehemet Ali’s Government. By Jonativus PALME 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price 12s. j 


The PUNJAB. Journal of a March from 
Delhi to Peshawur, ra from thence to Cabul; with the Mission of 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir C. Wade, C.B, including ‘Travels in the Pun. 
jab, a Visit to the City of Lahore, and a 


t 
in the K! Sais undertaken in 1839. By Lieut. Wittiam Barr, 





The Second Edition, with Additions, in foolscap, price 6s., with 
Map and Portrait, 
ADMIRAL VON WRANGELL’S EXPE- 


DITION to the ae SEA. Edited by Colonel Sane, R.A. F.R.S. 


“ There is scarcely a which does not contain something i 
teresting in the descri slam of makase nature or man, or some particulsts of 
hardship or anxious adventure.”—Spectator, June 6. 


John Madden and Co., 8 Leadenhall Street, 





Pew Works and recent Publications, 


PRINTED FOR 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ann LONGMANS. 


1, Lord King’s Speeches and Writ- 
ings. With Memoir by Lord Fortescue. 
12s. 


2. Sir Robert Adair’s Memoir of his 


Mission to the Court of Vienna. 18s. 


3. Major Harris’s Travels in AXthi- 
opia. Second Edition. 3 vols, 42s. 


4, Passages from Lady Willoughby’s 
Diary. Morocco (old style), 42s.; boards, 
18s, 
5. Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions to 
The Edinburgh Review. 4 vols. 48s. 


6. Mr. Macaulay’s Critical and His- 


torical Essays. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


36s. 


7. The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Works. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 36s. 


8. The Chronicle of the Kings of 
Norway. Translated by S. Laine, Esq. 
3 vols. 36s. 


9. Sir William Molesworth’s Edi- 
tion of Hosunes’s Works. Vol. 10, 12s. 


10. The Rose of Tistelén. 
the Swedish of Eminiz Caren. 
2 vols, 21s. 


From 


11. Memoir and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


12, Dr. D. B. Reid’s Illustrations of 


Ventilation. 16s. 


13. Amy Herbert. By a Lady. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Sewe t. 
2 vols, 9s. 
14, Christian Fragments. 
By Dr. Jonn Burns. 5s. 


15. The Rev. C. B. Tayler’s Mar- 


garet, or the Pearl. 6s. 


16. Researches on Light. 
By Rosert Hunt. 10s. 6d. 


17. Gray and Mitchell’s Ornithology. 


The Genera of Birds. Part 1, 10s. 6d. 


18. Mesmerism and its Opponents, 
By Georce Sanpsy, jun., M.A. 6s. 


19, The Discovery of the Science of 


Languages. By Morcan Kavanacu. 
2 vols. 24s. 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


a 











8 New Burlington Street, May 4, 1844. 
NEW WORKS preparing for immediate Publication by Mr. BENTLEY :— 





I. 
2 vols. Svo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. CONCLUDING VOLUMES of 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, 


To SIR HORACE MANN, H. B. M. Resident at the Court of Florence from the Year 1760 to 1785. 
_ Now first Printed from the Original MSS. 


II. 
LAST SERIES, — In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


THE ATTACHE; OR, SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 


Completing the Sayinas and Dorncs of Mr. Stick. By the Author of “ Tue CLockMAKER.” 


[Now neEapy. 


lll. 
The EARL of MALMES BUR Y.— Two vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES HARRIS, 
FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. 


Containing MEMOIRS of HIS TIME from the YEAR 1767 to 1809; and an ACCOUNT of HIS MISSIONS to the COURTS of MADRID, FREDERICK the GREAT, 
CATHERINE the SECOND, and the HAGUE, and HIS SPECIAL EMBASSIES to BERLIN, BRUNSWICK, and the FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


Edited by his GRANDSON, the THIRD EARL. 


IV. 
Third Series of “Two Old Men’s Tales,”—In 3 vols. post Svo, 


THE TRIUMPHS OF TIME. 
By the Author of “ Two OLp Men's TaLes.” 


Vv. 
By Order of the French Government.—In 2 vols. 8vo, 


NARRATIVE OF A MISSION TO EGYPT, THE RED SEA, THE PERSIAN CULF, 
THE EAST INDIES, AND THE ISLAND OF BOURBON. By Mons. V. FONTANIER. 
New W The tie. Gore. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE POPULAR MEMBER. 


By Mrs. GORE, Author of ‘‘ Mothers and Daughters,” ‘ The Dowager,” ‘ The 
Ambassador’s Wife,” &c, 


NEW WORKS now ready :— 


I. 
In 2 vols. Svo, with numerous Illustrations, 


BEARN AND THE PYRENEES. 
A LEGENDARY TOUR TO THE COUNTRY OF HENRI QUATRE. 
By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Author of “ A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” “ AS gst the B 


ve 


vi. 
‘New Romance by the Author of “ Darnley,” “ De L’Orme," “ The False Heir,” $c. 
In3 vols. post 8vo, 


ROSE D’ALBRET;; or, Troublous Times. 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of “ Darnley,” ‘“‘ The False Heir,” “ Arabella Stuart,” &c. 





ges and Vines,” &c, 


Il. 
Constancy and Contrition; or, Woman’s Trials. 





A Novel. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
III. 
Courtenay of Walreddon: a Romance of the West. 


By Mrs. BRAY, Author of “ Henry de Pomeroy,” “ Whitehoods,” 
= Trelawney,” &c, In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
IV. 
The Prairie-Bird. 
By the Hon. CHARLES AUGUS(US MURRAY, 
Author of ‘‘ Travels in North America.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


History of the Conquest of Mexico. 
With the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortés, and a Preliminary View of the 
Ancient Mexican Civilisation. 
By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq., Author of “* The History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,” &c. In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and Maps. 


VI. 
The Twins: a Domestic Novel. — Heart: 


a Social Novel. 
By MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, 
Author of “ The Crock of Gold,” “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. 





VII. 


MEMOIRS OF EMINENT ENGLISHWOMEN. 


By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Author of “ A Summer amongst the Bocages and Vines,” “A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” &c. 


2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Portraits. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





Printed by Caan.es Ronson, of Mada Cottage, eyo age Taint a Gronoe Levey, of Nuwnber 1 Clare 
ii wigtony in the County iddleser, Printers, at their Printing Office New Street, La: i ’ London; ished 
street, inthe Parish of Saint George, Hanover Square, in the County of Middlesex, P Berne ten, saat, te the City of 1 ms und publica 


Camberwell New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burvert FraxKiyy, 


ndon Terrace, 
it by Witttam. ARMIOER ScKipPs, of 


Grea 


the Savoy in the Strand, in the said County of Midtlesex, on Saturday, May 1, 1814.—Agents for New York: Wig ond Perna Sasarey Orrics, Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, in the precinct of 


161 Broadway. 





